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Educational 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 


Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 





t™ PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 

Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


THEOLOGICAL 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD $te2ststtte Peale 
THEOLOGICAL 


Special courses in Missions and 
Religious Pedagogy. Apply to 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford, Conn. 


Educational 


"MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Engineer Electric Plant. | 


Nice, clean work, good pay. Wouldu’t you like 
it? We’re here to help you. Study by corre- 
s _ ” ~ 4 
spondence Electrical, Steam, Mechanical 
Engineering,— D 
Plumbing, Heating, 
Ventilating or 
Mechanical Drawing. 
Instr uctionundergraduates 
of Boston’s famous schools. 
Write for Handbook and 
facts about Free Schol- 
arships; only expense 
instruction papers and 
postage. 











American School of 
Correspondence, 
Boston, Mass. 
(Chartered by Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. ) 











Graduates. Ample equipment. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. 


Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. 
Large library. Special lectures upon missionary and 
practical questions. Student associate work in Bos 
ton and other city churches. For catalogues or in- 
formation apply to Professor C. O. DAY. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 24th. Full corps of Instruct- 
ors, Seminary Settlement. Affiliated schools in music, 
woman’s work and missions. Diploma and B. D. degrees 
Merit scholarships. Fellowship for two years to each 
class. Address Pror. H. M. SCOTT, 520 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


rPingto igs MASSACHUSETTS 


~~ ‘MASSACHUSETTS, Wa B AN. 
WABAN, 


WABAN SCHOOL, “wigs! 


VACATION CAMP on Maine Coast. Send for circular. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass. Regular courses. Special 
courses for college graduates and teachers of experi- 
euce. Entrance examinations June 26-27, Sept. 9-10, 
For circulars address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 
Sept. 17th. Ample instruction in actual practice. 
J. &. Jackson, A.M., M_D., REG’R Near City 

Hospital. Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 
For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 

—Z~ Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





~~ MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 
The Gilman School 


for Girls Also called 
Parents |ooking for a school are ‘The Cambridge School 
requesred to send for the Manual and for pamphiets on the “Choice 
of a School,” ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D.D. 

68th year begins Sept. 17, 1902.’ Endowed college pre- 
paratory,with advanced courses for high-school graduates 
and others. Art and music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. Gymnasium, with resident 
instructor; tennis, basket-ball, golf. Steam and _ elec- 
tricity. Location healthful and beautiful, within thirty 
miles of Boston. Catalogue and views on application to 
the President, Norton, Mass. 











#] SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. 


Of the Lasell Catalogue one father 
writes: “Jt presents more right 
ideas about education in general, 
and the best development of girisx 
in particular, than any such book 
I have ever examined. Of your 
marvelous success inreducing those 
ideas to practice, you already 
know my opinion,” Student hfe 
at Lasell fs happy, healthy, earnest, 
and parents agree it is inall ways 
profitable. Special care of morals 
and manners, $600 per year. 
Write for catalogue. 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 



































MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 
LAWRENCE ACADEMY, (Groton. Massachusetts. 
Endowed limited school for boys from ten years up- 
ward. Founded 1793. Fits forall colleges and technical 
schools. $430. No extras. For year-book address, 
H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
The WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
builds up sound scholarship upon the basis of manly 
virtues and modern ideals. A practical and liberal edu- 
cation, preparitg boys for college. Hunnewell Library 
adjacent. Parents invited to correspond with 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


MASSACHUSET1 5, we )ROESTER. 
The Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


EDMUND A. ENGLER, Ph.D., LL. D., President. 
Mechanical, Civil, Electrical Engineering. Chemistry, and 
General Science. Extensive Laboratories Catalogue 
showing positions filled by graduates, marled free. Ex- 
penses low. 35th year. Address 

J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar, Worcester, Mass. 
The Garland Kindergarten Training School 
Reopens Oct. Ist. Regular course in Kindergarten 
training—two years Special course in Froebel’s prin- 
ciples of education—one year. Alsc one year course in 
Home-making, including study of Froebel’s educational 
t ieory and study and practice of Household Arts—cook- 
ery, marketing, serving, etc. For further particulars ad- 
dres : ARGARET J. STANNARD, 
29 





West Cedar St., Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Metropolitan advan- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ree ee tay Kina. 


144 Instructors, 1336 Students from 99 Universities, 
18 Foreign countries and from 37 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 

For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT free rooms and free 
tuition in the heart SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


of Boston. Nearly 
two hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 7. 


Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


ships of #25 each, Located 


close to the Courts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 


hundred students last year. Opens Oct.1. Address Dean 
8S. C. BENNETT, Issac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
College Graduates are 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT favored in the entrance 
examination. Excep- SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


tional clinical and 
laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.2. Address Dean J. P. 


SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY f2v:,2un2re! uve 
courestnaves® GOLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


variety. Admis- 
sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 18. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 
Philosophical and liter- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ary courses, leading to 
iw aed rn.p, GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


For College graduates only. Opens Sept. 18. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


For College Graduates 
one hundred Scholar- 





MICHIGAN — 


MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR. 
Homeopathic Medical College of the 
University of Michigan. 


Men and Women admitted on equal terms. Fees and 
cost of living very low. For announcements and partic- 
ulars, a idres3 R. 8S. COPELAND, M. D. 








a 
OBERLIN 70th Year begins 
COLLEGE sertember 24, 1902. 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President. 

A progressive Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
with libraries, museums, laboratories, gymimasia. 17 
buildings Departments: College, Academy, Theologi- 
cat Seminary, Conservatory of Music. Atsv courses in 
Drawing and Painting, and four years’ Normal Course 
in Physical Training for Women. 84 instructors, 1357 
students last year. For information address Secretary 


GEORGE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Educational 
“RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Providence, BR.1I. Founded by Friends over a cen- 
tury ago; but opentoall denominations. Endowed. 280 
pupils enrolled, boys and girls. Ideal combination of 
school and home life. $300a year. Send for catalogue. 

AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal. 














‘CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


** Hillside,’?’ Norwalk, Conn. 
Admits to leading colleges. Special studies for giris 
who do not go to college. Mrs, M. E. MEAD, Prin. 








CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


The Hotchkiss School 


An endowed school for boys, devoted exclusively 
to preparation for college or scientific school ac- 
cording to Yale and Harvard standards. 

The next year begins September 17th 

EDWARD G. COY, Headmaster. 








fe a 


NEW YORK, NEWBURGH ON-HUDSON, 


The Misses Mackie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Newburgh-on-Huitson, N. Y. Certificate given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








BOSTON AUXILIARY AMERICAN MCALL Assocla- 
TION. Mission work in France. Treasurer, Miss Edith 
Stearns, The Charlesgate, Beacon Street, Boston. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEBTING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missio Pilgrim 
Hall. Congregationai House, every Friday at 10 a. m. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wal) 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels ; 
— the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 

ife t. 

Vontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
ramittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, Pres«dent. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 

ANNIVERSARY WEEK, ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEM- 
INARY, JUNE 8-12, 1902.—On Sunday, June 8, the sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper will be administered at 
the close of the morning service. At 4 o’clock in tLe 
a‘ternoon the sermon to the graduating class will be 
delivered by Professor Platner. 

Public examinations of the various classes will be 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday, June 10 and 11, in 
Bartlet Chapel. 

The Anniversary of the Society of Inquiry will be 
held in the Chapel, on ‘luesday evening at 7.45 o’clock. 
Address by Prof. 8. F. Emerson of the University of 
Vermont. 

On Wednesday, at 2.30 p. M, the Alumni will hold 
their annual meeting in the Chapel. Subject for dis- 
cussion: The Pulpit in Relation to Civic Righteousness, 
to be opened by Rey. William T. McElveen, Ph. D. Dis- 
cussion by Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D., and Rev. 
Charles F. Carter. 

Che Reception to the Alumni and other friends will 
be on Wednesday eveuing, beginning at 7.30 o’clock, in 
Bartlet Chapel. 

Thursday, at 10.45 A. M., Graduating Exercises in the 
Seminary Chapel. At 1 o’clock the Alumni Dinner, in 
Bartlet Chapel. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Back Bay. Clean, cool, airy rooms for the summer 
or Jonger. All requisites for a comfortable home. Cen- 
trally located, being near Symphony Hall and several 
lines of electrics. References. Address §S. C. L., care 
The Congregationalist. 











Furnished House, fourteen rooms, spacious 
rounds, taxed for $20,000, best residence section 
prog ty # Cambridge, Mass. For rent July and August, 
yrice $100, Fare five cents to seashore. Address 
ev. R. A. Beard, Cambridge. 


Foster Cottage, Lisbon, N. H. Beautifully sit- 
uated near the mountains, on a bluff. Long veranda, tel- 
ephone, golf, lawn tennis. Accommodates from 10 to 15 
boarders, Season opens June 1. Post Office and Depot 
8 minutes. Mrs J. L. Foster, Proprietor. 


Rooms and Board at Revere Beach, near the 
Boulevard. Ministerial discount to all till June 17. 
About this and the Boston Evangelical Institute, 
whose graduates — male and female — are mostly 
preachers, address Rev. J. P. Bixby, Revere. 

York Beach, Maine. Tewksbury Cottage tu rent 
for season. Thoroughly equipped. 7 sleeping rooms. 
Ocean view from every room. Sand beach and rocky 
shore. Electrics accessible. Address R. B. Morgan, 
York Beach, Me., or A. B. Tewksbury, Randolph, Vt. 


To Let, during July and August, furnished house 
ten rooms. All modern convenieuces, telephone, small 
fruit, shade, large piazza, very desirable location, 21 
miles from Boston. Terms reasonable. Best references 
given and required, Address Lock Box 61, So. Framing- 
ham, Mass. 


To Rent in Andover, Mass., for the months of July 
and August Furnished colonial house, ten rooms aud 
bath, vegetable garden, horse and carriage. Beautiful 


location in country district, one mile from steam and 
Acldress Rev. G. A. 


electric cars. erms reasonable. 
Andrews, andover, Mass. 
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BENJAMIN H. SANBORN & Co., Boston and 
Chicago, have purchased the entire text-book list 
of Thomas R. Shewell & Co., who retire from busi- 
ness. 


The whole future of a child may depend upon the 
state of his health during infancy. Mellin’s Food 
produces a healthy, happy infancy that will bear 
welcome fruit years after. 


Fork Hot WEATHER.—There is no better re- 
frigerator sold today, in our judgment, than the 
Eddy. We state this plainly, in view of the fact 
that a large number of housekeepers are investi- 
gating the merits of different refrigerators at this 
season of the year. The best place to purchase an 
Eddy refrigerator is to go to the manufacturers’ 
agents, where the lowest prices are quoted. In 
Boston, this is the Paine Furniture Company, 48 
Canal Street. 


NEW ENGLAND REsorRTs.—Literature published 
by the Boston & Maine Railroad. The summer 
heat has already been felt by the numerous inhabi- 
tants of the cities, and with the first experience of 
the season comes a desire and a longing to be free 
qrom the noise and hubbub of the city, and to es- 
cape the accompanying heat and general unpleas- 
antness by a swift retreat to some of the far-famed 
and celebrated resorts of New England. Already 
the tide of travel has commenced. The many 
beaches and mountain resorts are all in readiness, 
and with the constant advance and improvements 
in the attractions and accommodations at our high- 
class resorts, there is ne doubt that this season 
will find them better equipped than ever before. A 
complete list of the many resorts and tours, to- 
gether with a list of the hotels and boarding-houses 
and their rates, are contained in the Boston & 
Maine Excursion Book for 1902. This book has 
just been issued, and any one contemplating a trip 
for the summer should send to the Boston & Maine 
Passenger Department, Boston, and a copy of it 
will be sent upon receipt of address. The coast re- 
sorts extending from Boston to Newfoundland have 
no equal as summer beaches in the country, The 
ideal mountain resorts, including the celebrated 
White Mountains Region, which is praised and ad- 
mired throughout the country; the multitude of 
lakes and rivers around whose tranquil waters the 
tired mortals from the city find health and repose 
and a goodly supply of sport during the fishing sea- 
son; the many curious and historically celebrated 
spots in these quaint old New England towns—all 
these are pictured in a series of beautiful half-tore 
reproductions of photographs. They comprise five 
books: New England Lakes, Mountains, Seashore, 
Rivers and Picturesque, and each book will be 
mailed upen receipt of six cents in stamps. The 
Boston & Maine Passenger Department also fur- 
mishes thirteen fully illustrated descriptive books 
of New England scenery and summer resorts. The 
reading matter in these books is both interesting 
and instructive, and they will be mailed to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of a two-cent stamp for each 
Dook. 


Assist NATURE.—You have been told to “hitch your 
wagon to a star ’—that Nature will assist you. That’sali 
right. There are times, however, when you should as- 


sist nature, and the spring is one of these times. Nature 
is now undertakin to cleanse your system—if you take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla the undertaking will be successful, 
and your prin 2 rind bright and clear. 


Historic Boston 


Sightseeing Tours Around 
The Hub 

8d edition, with maps and many fine 
illustrations. 

Enables a visitor to know more about 
the city than most old residents do and 
tells old residents a good many things 
they never knew but which they ought 
to know. Reads like a magazine article. 

The best Boston guide-book issued. 


Paper covers, 25 cts. Cloth, 50 cts. 
At Newsstands 
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Easily the best hymnal published in this 
country.—REV. JOHN E. TUTTLE, D.D. 

The best hymn-book obtainable.—REV. GEO. 
A. GORDON, D. D. 

Unapproached by any American book.—REV. 
GEO. R. MERRILL, D.D. 











The steady popularity of the 
Century Co.’s new hymn-book 


In Excelsis 


is shown by the quick succession 
of large editions of this favorite 
and standard compilation. An- 
other large edition, the fourteenth, 
is just off the press. 

Among the important Congre- 
gational churches that have intro- 
duced In Excelsis during the past 
Fall and Winter are: 


Worcester, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Redlands, " 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Paivesville, Ohio. 
Thomaston, Ct. 
Winsted, Ct. 
Claremont, Cal. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Lee, Mass. 
‘Woodhaven, N.Y. 
Owego, N. Y 
Geddes, Syracuse, N. Y. 
North Abington, = Abington, Mass. 
First, an Francisco, Cal. 
First, forfelle Neb. 
Waverley, ersey City, N. J. 
Riverside, averhill, Mass. 
erm Brooklyn Hills, I. Y. 


Firs Penacook, N. H. 
Webster Groves, 








St. Louis, Mo. 
First, Waverley, Mass. 
First, East Orleans, Mass. 


The smaller compilation, de- 
signed for use in the Sunday 
School, the Social Meeting, Schools, 
Academies, Resorts, or for special 
occasions 


In Excelsis for School 
and Chapel 


is also enjoying an exceptional 
popularity. Among adoptions of 
this book among Congregational 
Sunday Schools during the past 
season have been: 


Centre Church, New Haven, Ct. 
tse a 


rst, 
Church of Christ, Westfie: 
Mayflower, Indianapolis, ind. 
South, Broo: 5 oe , iN. 
First, Great arrington,Mass. 
Dwight Place, New Haven, C 
First Winsted, Ct. 
Cheshire, Ct. 
Buda, 
East ‘Braintree, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


dgewood, R. I. 
Springfield, Il. 


A free returnable copy of either or both 
of these books is sent, on request, for ex- 
amination by pastors or music committees. 


Address 


The Century Co., 


Union Square = New York City. 
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If you contemplate 
the purchase of 
memorials, 
write us for designs 
and estimates, 
also for our new 
FREE BOOKLET 
full of 
valuable 
information. 
























monuments from Quincy, Westerly, Barre, or any other leading granite, and as we sell 
direct to consumers, we save the latter all middlemen’s profits. 
All our work is guaranteed, no charge being made if not strictly according to contract. 


were formed from blocks of 
syenite—identical with 
QUINCY GRANITE. As 
is well known, these mightiest 
monuments of the past have 
successfully withstood the as- 
saults of centuries. 

In spite of blazing suns and 
fierce elemental onslaughts 
they still stand in their full 
strength, facing the burning 
Egyptian desert in superb dis- 
dain of the attacks of Time. 

The hand of man may some 
day level them; the forces of 
nature, never. 

We manufacture artistic 





THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S.A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 
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CONSECRATED HYMNS 


A new kind of a hymn-book for young people’s societies 
and devotional meetings. Edited by Adam Geibel, R. 
Frank Lehman, and H. C. Lincoln, assisted by 200 prom- 
inent Christian workers. Specimen pages free. 20 cents 
for single copy ; $15.00 per 100. Published by 


Geibel & Lehman philadelphia Pa” 
For Sale by Cong. S.'S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


“Church Hymns § Gospel Songs” 


ONE OF MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED: 

“We have used ‘Church Hymns and Gospel Songs’ 
exclusively in all our services, Caurch, Sabbath School. 
Prayer and C. E. Meetings, for the last three years, an 
have not yet ‘sung it out.’ Our Tey gree singing 
during this time has increased fully 100 per cent. 

ANIEL H. OVERTON, Pastor, 
Greene Ave. Presb. Church, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 


$25.00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


ANTED — Educated men of bdsiness ene. 
Teachers or professional men preferred. Weekly 











salary or guarantee paid. Give age, experience, refer- 
ences. DODD, MEAD & CO., New York. 


The Life of 
Dr. Joseph Parker, 


The greatest English Congregational preacher, has 
been written by Albert Dawson, once his private 
secretary, now London correspondent of The Con- 
gregationalist. It makes interesting reading for 
any minister, and its cost is only 75 cts., postpaid. 





soston The Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 


a” you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue. 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 

















HORACE BUSHNELL 


By THEODORE T. MUNGER, D. D. 
With two portraits. 12mo, $2.00. 


At this time, when the one hundredth anniversary of Horace Bushnell’s 
birth is being celebrated, this book by Dr. Munger may be read with 
fresh interest. The Outlook says— 


“Tt is the inner life of Horace Bushnell which is of interest, and 
to write the biography of such a soul requires a spiritual interpreter. 
Such a spiritual interpreter is Dr. Munger. The charm of the volume 
is in the interpreter’s spiritual vision, his clear perception of the inner 
life which he interprets, his sympathetic understanding of the inner 
man, the genesis of his thought and the pro¢ess of its growtb. Dr. 
Munger enables us to see this prophet of the new Puritanism grow 
through the successive stages of his spiritual development.” 
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Event and Comment 


The centennial of the 
organization of the 
Massachusetts Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches at Plymouth was an ap- 
propriate time and place for a declara- 
tion of the faith and polity of our denom- 
ination, and it was nobly made in the ser- 
mon which we print this week. It is a 
message worthy to be sent to all our 
churches, The great principles for which 
Congregationalism has always stood are 
interpreted for our own time, and are 
found to have gathered potency in the 
experience of the century that is past. 
_Our churches have never had a more im- 
portant call than that to which they are 
now summoned to respond. Nor was the 
admonition ever more needed than now 
to honor our polity and maintain the right 
of our ministry as divinely appointed to 
represent the Church of Christ. We most 
heartily agree with what Dr. Gordon has 
said of the need that our churches should 
reaffirm their love for our polity and up- 
hold it worthily. 


®r. Gordon’s Sermon 


We are glad that open-air 
pe wegen in the preaching in Boston this 
season is to be attempted 
on a scale commensurate with the ability 
of the Protestant churches and with the 
opportunities furnished by large multi- 
tudes outside of organized Christianity. 
Dr. A. C. Dixon and other prominent 
leaders in the Evangelical Alliance and 
the Evangelistic Association have availed 
themselves of the offer of the baseball 
managers to put their grounds on Colum- 
bus Avenue at the disposal of the associ- 
ation for the month of June. The seats 
accommodate 7,000 persons, Dr. Dixon 
and John W. Baer will be the speakers 
next Sunday, and it is expected that a cho- 
rus choir of some 500 voices will lead the 
singing. We hope that a good number of 
church people will support these meetings 
by their presence and, what is still bet- 
ter, will secure the attendance of persons 
-- who do not ordinarily frequent the sanc- 
tuary. We have not yet begun to dem- 
onstrate in this country the possibilities 
inhering in open-air preaching. It has 
been largely monopolized by venders of 
religious isms, as any one will testify 
who visits Boston Common on summer 
Sundays. This new movement promises 
to enlist in its maintenance some of our 
ablest preachers and laymen. May it 
prove effective here and be imitated in 
other cities! 


scissdih Wadia: Wik Bishop Lawrence ex- 
an si- 

: pressed not only his 
pee cheba saraeniens own judgment, but 
that of a good many other persons who 





study the church life of today, when in 
the course of his address before the 
Young Men’s Congregational Club in 
Boston last week he remarked upon the 
unprogressiveness of the managing boards 
of many of our churches. The business 
men who compose them, he said, equip 
their own offices with modern appliances 
that facilitate system and dispatch; but 
these same men acting in behalf of the 
church fail to sense the gain that would 
arise from the expenditure of a little 
extra money now and then. He pointed 
to the poor ventilation of some edifices 
as an illustration. It cost money, he 
confessed, to remedy that state of things, 
but if it were done some congregations 
might be in a more wakeful mood at the 
close of the service. A slight addition to 
the salary of the minister would often 
release him from certain domestic duties, 
like taking care of the furnace, and se- 
cure for him more time in his study, thus 
increasing his efficiency. Bishop Law- 
rence evidently sees as he goes about his 
diocese frequent cases where a church 
would be vastly more influential if its 
affains were administered by men who 
would show as much enterprise in dis- 
charging that trust as they do in their 
offices and factories on week days. Every 
denomination suffers just at this point. 
We shall be far on toward the millennium 
when the church can secure for its own 
uses some fair share of the sagacity, en- 
terprise and courage so characteristic of 
the business world today. 


There are not half a 
dozen pulpits in the 
country as influen- 
tial and commanding as that of the Brick 
Church in New York city. It has been 
dignified and exalted by the ministrations 
of Henry van Dyke and the lamented and 
beloved Maltbie Babcock. The man who 
stands in that succession will speak to a 
congregation that represents the wealth, 
culture and Christian devotion of the 
metropolis of this nation. It is therefore 
a matter of general gratitude that now, 
nearly a year after Dr. Babcock’s death 
in Italy, one has been found deemed 
worthy to take up his great work. The 
choice has fallen upon Rey. William R. 
Richards, D. D., pastor for the last 
twelve years of the Crescent Avenue 
Presbyterian Church at Plainfield. He 
belongs to the liberal wing of the Pres- 
byterian denomination, and his church at 
Plainfield, with its membership of 1,500 
and three affiliated chapels, may be lik- 
ened to Dr. Bradford’s in Montclair in 
point of popularity, prosperity and influ- 
ence. Congregationalists have a special 


A New Pastor for Brick 
Church, New York 


interest in Dr. Richards in view of the 
fact that he is a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege and Andover Seminary, and for the 
first five years of his ministry held a Con- 
gregational pastorate at Bath, Me. He 
has lectured at our theological semi- 
naries, and since he was at Plainfield 
more than one prominent Congregational 
church has wooed him in vain. In his 
new position he may be expected to con- 
serve and extend the reputation which 
he has already fairly earned. 


Fe SS 7 ASR Under Massachu- 
bs pa ae “4 eans setts law installed 

pastors have prac- 
tically a contract which holds their 
churches to pay their salaries as long as 
they remain and perform their duties, 
The enforcement of this contract after a 
considerable portion of the church mem- 
bers desire a change of pastorate has in 
several cases caused irritation and some- 
times disruption of the church, and is the 
chief cause of the decreasing number of 
installments. The church has, indeed, a 
claim for an indefinite time on the pastor, 
but we do not recall a case where it has 
been pressed when the pastor had heard 
favorably a call to go elsewhere. We 
have often pointed out the wisdom of 
having aclause in the agreement between 
pastor and church providing that a mu- 
tual council shall be called upon three 
or six months’ notice by either party, to 
which the question of the continuance of 
the pastoral relation shall be referred. 
Secretary Rice of the bureau of pastoral 
supply commended this matter to the 
consideration of the General Association 
at Plymouth, urging that a better method 
would lighten the burdens of ministers 
and churches and prolong happily the 
term of ministerial service. 


ae aN In view of the fact 
eut.-Governor Bates’s that the next gov- 
—er ernor of Massachu- 
setts in all probability will be John L. 
Bates, now lieutenant-governor, it is in- 
teresting to observe every indication that 
he, like the man now in the governor’s 
chair, possesses a sterling Christian char- 
acter and does not hesitate to put himself 
on record whenever the occasion calls for 
it. His recent address before the general 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, assembled at Dallas, has 
not been commented upon in Northern 
papers as it deserves. He went as one of 
its official delegates from the Methodist 
Church North to the Southern body, and 
his address was the strong, sensible and 
eloquent deliverance of a man who sees 
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the worth of Christian forces operating in 
the world and desires to be actively identi- 
fied with them. ‘I would not swap,” he 
said, ‘‘the cradle of a Methodist parsonage 
for the cradle of a palace, nor the example 
of the patience, the sacrifice, the piety of 
the parents whose lives still bless my 
days for the birthright of princes.” He 
paid a tribute to missionaries, declaring 
that their value is rising in the world 
markets. Evincing loyalty to Methodism 
and to the section of the country from 
which he hailed, he struck at the same 
time the note of Christian and national 
fellowship. The other fraternal address 
at this meeting was by a minister, Rev. 
D. W. C. Huntington, D. D., and was 
couched in broad and catholic lines. He 
affirmed that there was in Methodism 
room for the higher critics and that there 
was little in the process that the church 
need fear. 


The sixth annual con- 
vention of the Baraca 
Class Union was held 
May 27, 28 in the First Baptist Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., the birthplace of the 
organization. Eleven years ago Mr. M. 
A. Hudson, a business man of the city, 
saw a place for a new method of gaining 
and holding young men above sixteen in 
the Sunday school. His conception was 
simple—that of adding to the thorough 
study of the Bible the element of socia- 
bility and of earnest effort for conver- 
sions among young men. The response 
was immediate. A special room was pro- 
vided by the church, with reading matter, 
open every night. Athletics, sociables, 
occasional refreshments, semi-annual 
banquets, picnics and a baseball nine 
came into use. A small silver badge was 
added. Results have been unique. The 
original class has constantly increased, 
125 have been added to the church on con- 
fession and other classes have sprung up 
all over the land. In Sheffield, Eng., 900 
are enrolled. Rey. A. N. Hitchcock, min- 
ister at Alameda, Cal., has introduced the 
work to the Pacific coast. There is also a 
flourishing class in Dorchester, Mass. To 
the Sunday half-hour of Bible study are 
added a hand-shake all around, a collec- 
tion, announcement of any sick or in dis- 
tress, reception of new members. An 
important feature is the secret commit- 
tee, appointed by the president as his 
confidential advisers. The motto of the 
Baraca is, ‘‘Young men at work for 
young men, all standing by the Bible and 
the Bible school.’”’ Already a junior de- 
partment has sprung up and a parallel 
organization of young women, called the 
Philathea. 


An Interesting and 
Growing Movement 


At each triennial meet- 
ing the council ap- 
points a number of 
committees. So far as we can learn these 
committees have never received official 
notification of their appointment previous 
to the present year. With this slipshod 
method it is a wonder that so much busi- 
ness for the denomination has been done 
by committees. We are glad to know 
that a new departure in this respect has 
been inaugurated by Secretary Anderson. 
Another advance step ought to be taken. 
The necessary clerical and traveling ex- 
penses of these committees in the dis- 
charge of their duties ought to be paid by 


The Business of Our 
National Council 
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thecouncil. Work of importance to all the 
churches is called for from such commit- 
tees as those on the improvement of pub- 
lic worship and on Sunday schools. It is 
not reasonable to expect them to pay for 
the privilege of doing it besides giving 
their time. If it is worth while to have 
an organized body of churches, then they 
should see to it that those whom they 
appoint to important duties are told of 
their appointment and provided with 
means to do their work. 


The most promi- 
nent minister in 
the Southern states was Dr. Benjamin 
M. Palmer, who died May 28 in his eighty- 
fourth year. He has preached for more 
than sixty years and has been pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in New 
Orleans, La., since 1856, except while he 
was in service as chaplain in the Con- 
federate army. It was his famous ser- 
mon on Thanksgiving Day, 1860, urging 
secession, that had a great influence in 
precipitating the crisis of the Civil War. 
He took the lead in the movement to 
separate the Southern Presbyterians from 
the Northern church, called an assembly 
to meet at Augusta, Ga., and was made 
moderator of the meeting which com- 
pleted the separation. A strong reason 
why the Southern church has declined 
overtures toward reunion was its unwill- 
ingness to seem to show disrespect to Dr. 
Palmer. He was a brilliant orator, and 
his addresses on Gen. Robert E. Lee and 
at the funeral of Jefferson Davis were 
among the most eloquent ever delivered 
in the South. Dr. Palmer had the love 
and respect of men of all shades of.polit- 
ical opinion. Personal messages of greet- 
ing and sympathy reached him just be- 
fore his death from his own Southern 
Presbyterian General Assembly and from 
the General Conference of the Methodist 
Church South. He held a similar po- 
sition of influence to that of Dr. Moses 
D. Hoge, the long time Presbyterian 
pastor of Richmond, Va., and it isa singu- 
lar fact that each met his death when 
still in active service while past four- 
score years of age by injury from a 
trolley car. 


Death of a Southern Leader 


The Southern Presbyterian 
Church held its General As- 
sembly this year in Jack- 
son, Miss. One of the proposals sent up 
to it looks toward a union of the church 
with the Reformed Church (Dutch); and 
both The Presbyterian Standard and The 
Christian Observer, the prominent papers 
of the denomination, gave the proposal 
the advantage of extended editorial com- 
ment and approval in their pre-assembly 
numbers. The proposed union, they ar- 
gue, would give a national church. There 
are no Presbyterian churches of this body 
in the North and no Reformed churches 
in the South. Territorially the two bodies 
would supplement each other. The West- 
minster Confession, the Confession of the 
Synod of Dort and the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism could be held in common; while 
both churches agree in condemnation 
and avoidance of the political utterances 
which have alienated the Southern Pres- 
byterians from their brothers in the 
North. The Standard goes so far as to 
propose the name of Reformed Presbyte- 
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rian for the new church—in apparent 
ignorance of the fact that this name is 
already pre-empted by the very respecta- 
ble body whose members refuse to vote or 
to recognize the National Constitution be- 
cause it does not mention the name of 
God. We would like to see the Dutch and 
Southern Presbyterian churches united. 
They would help each other, and there 
might then be hope of an ultimate wider 
union. But the Dutch have been often 
wooed and never wed, and considerations 
of sentiment and difficulties of property, 
we fear, will hinder a happy union in this 
case also. 


ae pita ; The United Free 
. eresy OF Church could not 
George Adam Smith allow to pass unno- 
ticed the positions of Dr. George Adam 
Smith in his Yale lectures on Modern 
Criticism and the Preaching of the Old 
Testament, but the progress of religious 
thought in Scotland is indicated by the 
different way in which this matter was 
taken up at the assembly in Glasgow last 
week from that which resulted a score of 
years ago in the trial of Prof. W. Robert- 
son Smith for heresy in propounding sim- 
ilar views. The committee to which Dr. 
Smith’s book was referred state that he 
approached his subject from a Christian 
position, that he has shown himself in its 
treatment in full sympathy with the 
creed of the church, and has expressed 
his firm belief in the authentic revelation 
of Jehovah in Old Testament times. 
While the committee thinks that excep- 
tion might be taken to the manner in 
which Dr. Smith presented his views, it 
recommends that the church, while not 
hindering freedom of discussion, should 
take for the present an attitude of obser- 
vation and reserve. This duty is in some 
respects difficult, says the committee, but 
it is nevertheless a duty, and it is not the 
duty of the church to institute any pro- 
ceedings against Professor Smith. This 
sensible recommendation was adopted, 
and it registers progress toward greater 
stability of faith in a church which has 
a noble record for its sturdy defenders of 
the truth. 


Si The debt of the London 

rge Mission- Missionary Society a year 
a seat ago was about $180,000. 
It has increased until at the annual meet- 
ing last week it was over $300,000. This 
great burden gave tone to all the ad- 
dresses. The record of the year’s work 
showed that the prosperity of the society 
had caused its financial trouble. Foreign 
mission churches had made a net gain of 
6,659 members, Sunday school scholars had 
gained from 46,000 to 54,000, and boys and 
girls in the day schools from 79,000 to 90,- 
000. The society must now provide for 
its debt and increase its income or aban- 
don some promising fields of labor. The 
progress of missions has outrun the ex- 
pectations of the churches. Several con- 
siderable sums were pledged at the meet- 
ing and confidence was expressed that the 
society would not need to retreat from its 
fields. 


The debate on 
The President’s Enunciation the bill to estab- 


of the Nation’s Policy : 

lish civil govern- 
ment in the Philippines proceeded in the 
Senate last week without adding much to 
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popular knowledge of the subject, and by 
the time this paragraph is read the bill 
will have been enacted by the Senate and 
perhaps by the House. The most notable 
deliverance on the whole matter was by 
President Roosevelt at the National 
Cemetery, Arlington, on Memorial Day. 
He said that the Filipino insurgents 
stand for savagery and barbarism ; that 
cruelties by our soldiers have been shame- 
lessly exaggerated ; that for every such 
act of atrocity 100 had been committed by 
Filipinos ; but that no such atrocities can 
excuse cruelties by Americans, and that 
unswerving effort must and shall be 
made to discover and punish every officer 
or soldier of our army who is guilty ; that 
lynching in our own country is a greater 
disgrace than any cruelty for which we 
are responsible in the Philippines, and 
that the war has been carried on with 
great humanity, on the whole. Concern- 
ing the inflexible purpose to establish 
order and good government, and the pol- 
icy for the future, he declared that 

The progress of the American arms means 
the abolition of crueity, the bringing of peace 
and the rule of law and order under the civil 
government. Other nations have conquered 
to create irresponsible military rule. We 
conquer to bring just and responsible civil 
government to the conquered... . 

We believe that we can rapidly teach the 
people of the Philippine Islands, not only how 
to enjoy, but how to make good use of their 
freedom, and with their growing knowledge 
their growth in self-government shall keep 
steady pace. When they have thus shown 
their capacity for real freedom by their power 
of self-government, then, and not till then, 
will it be possible to decide whether they are 
to exist independently of us or be knit to us 
by ties of common friendship and interest. 
When that day will come it is not in human 
wisdom now to foretell. 

All that we can say with certainty is that it 

would be put back an immeasurable distance 
if we should yield to the counsels of unmanly 
weakness and turn loose the islands to see 
our victorious foes butcher with revolting 
cruelty our betrayed friends and shed the 
blood of the most humane, the most enlight- 
ened, the most peaceful, the wisest and best 
of their own number—for these are the classes 
who have already learned to welcome our 
rule. 
The heart of the country is with the Pres- 
ident, and we are confident that this 
manly and unreserved statement of his 
convictions and purpose will win for him 
yet more heartily the support of patri- 
otic citizens of all political parties. 


Some months ago the In- 
Justice Secured dians of the Standing Rock 

Reservation in Dakota 
were forced against their will into leas- 
ing a large tract of their land to certain 
cattle men. Miss Collins, a missionary of 
the A. M. A., sent out to friends of the 
Indians a printed statement of some of 
the facts. Mr. George Kennan wrote let- 
ters for the Outlook severely criticising 
Indian Commissioner Jones for instruct- 
ing the agent to insist that the lease 
should be given. The Indian Rights As- 
sociation looked up the matter and with 
other bodies sent petitions to the Presi- 
dent. It is with much satisfaction that 
we note that the matter has been settled 
by the annulment of one of the leases, 
while in another case unoccupied land 
has been substituted for the twenty-four 
square miles along Grand River in which 
many Indians have their homes. The 
Indian Bureau was misled by erroneous 
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records and by poor interpreting of state- 
ments made by the Indian delegates for 
which they deserved no blame. Com- 
missioner Jones made a personal visit to 
the Standing Rock Agency, became ac- 
quainted with the actual facts in the 
case, and with the approval of the Presi- 
dent has restored to the Indians their 
rights. Constant watchfulness of their 
friends is necessary to guard them against 
white trespassers who want their lands 
and whatever else they have that is valu- 
able. 


President Palma’s 
first message to the 
Cuban Congress opens naturally enough 
with congratulation upon the splendid 
persistence of the Cuban people in their 
long struggle for liberty. It goes on to 
express gratitude to the United States, 
signiticantly followed by the statement 
that until the action of the American 
Congress is known it is impossible to de- 
termine the means to avert the crisis in 
the two great island industries—sugar 
and tobacco. The president promises to 
begin negotiations for a satisfactory 
treaty with the United States providing 
for reciprocal tariff concessions. He 
outlines a policy of peace, universal edu- 
cation and encouragement of railroads. 
In the meantime the American Congress 
makes no progress with its proposal for 
inadequate relief by lowering the sugar 
duty in favor of Cuba, though the senti- 
ment in both the Republican State Con- 
ventions in Ohio and Kansas has been 
favorable to such action. President 
Palma, like his brother President in Wasb- 
ington, finds himself a mark for the office- 
seekers—the Cuban consul at New York 
having been picked out of a list of 300 
names proposed. While we are throwing 
away our chances of reciprocal trade, 
Germany and England are making ad- 
vances and threaten to crowd us out of 
our natural market. The amnesty pro- 
posed in the Cuban Congress is to extend 
only to native-born Americans. Presi- 
dent _Palma’s salary is to be $25,000 a 
year. Pleasant words about the life and 
character of the Cuban president con- 
tinue to come from his old neighbors in 
Central Valley, New York. His politics 
do not seem to be of the self-seeking 
kind; and in answer to a question about 
his religious views he said: 

I believe in God and I trust him all the time. 
I could not do without his blessing. In the 
days of great distress of soul I still had his 
blessing, and I never lost the trust in him 
which I learned from my mother. 


Cuba and Its President 


Lord Kitchener’s tel- 
egram announcing 
that terms of surrender had been signed 
by the Boer leaders in the field broke in 
upon a quiet Sunday afternoon in London 
and stirred the people to an excitement 
such as they had not known since the 
relief of Mafeking. The strain and bur- 
den of the war have been so seriously felt 
of late, both in taxation and anxiety, 
that the British public is not disturbed 
by consideration of the large outlay in- 
volved in the terms granted. The Boers 
turn over all their rifles, guns and ammu- 
nition, but rifles will be allowed for pro- 
tection. Prisoners are to be returned as 
rapidly as possible and only held respon- 
sible for breaches of the rules of war. 


Peace in South Africa 
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Dutch is to be taught in the schools when 
the parents demand it, and used in the 
courts “if necessary.” Military occupa- 
tion will be replaced by self-government 
as soon as possible. England pays the 
whole cost of the war and provides $15,- 
000,000 for restocking Boer farms. Reb- 
els in the British colonies may be tried, 
and the rank and file will bedisfranchised 
for life, but the death penalty will not be 
inflicted. King Edward’s desire to hold 
his coronation under peaceful skies has 
unquestionably been a large factor in the 
willingness of the government to make 
concessions, and the terms, while guard- 
ing the essential points of British sover- 
eignty, must be called generous to the 
vanquished. Ex-President Kruger is en- 
tirely disregarded in the terms of peace, 
the British having refused to allow him 
to be a party to the negotiations. The 
difficulty of the prisoners in Bermuda, 
Ceylon and elsewhere remains, and the 
delicate task of rebuilding the fabric of 
society so that the hostile elements 
can live peaceably together. The sup- 
port for more than a year of the larger 
part of the Boer women and children, 
and the education in English of the lat- 
ter, has been a war measure unprece- 
dented in history. Its wisdom, we be- 
lieve, will now be fully vindicated and its 
results will show a healing effect in the 
near future of the relations of the two 
peoples. The hero of the hour in Eng- 
land is Lord Kitchener, who seems to 
have won the regard as well as respect of 
his enemies. 


The war has lasted 
two years and nearly 
eight months. Its real beginning, how- 
ever, dates back to the Jameson raid, 
an attempt to overturn the oppressive 
government of President Kruger by an 
unexpected stroke, which resulted dis- 
astrously and intensified Boer suspicions 
of British policy. Strained relations in 
connection with the denial of political 
rights to the majority of inhabitants of 
the Transvaal, who were not Boer citi- 
zens, led to an ultimatum by the Trans- 
vaal government, followed by adeclaration 
of war, in which the Orange Free State 
joined, and an invasion of the British 
Colony of Natal. The British were 
caught unprepared, their forces were 
shut up in Ladysmith, Mafeking and 
Kimberly, and a little more dash on the 
part of the Boers might have driven their 
armies to the sea. The British advance 
which followed was checked by Boer 
defensive victories in the difficult hill 
country on the borders. Lord Roberts’s 
brilliant strategical campaign, assisted 
by overwhelming numbers, swept the 
country clear to the Portuguese frontier, 
relieving Kimberly, Ladysmith and Mafe- 
king and compelling the surrender of 
Cronje and his army. The more recent 
period under the leadership of Lord 
Kitchener has been occupied with the de- 
fense of communications, hunting down 
the separated bands of Boers, reorganiz- 
ing the occupied territory and overcom- 
ing the belated rebellion in Cape Colony. 
The Boers, under Botha, DeWett and De- 
larey, have proved themselves past mas- 
ters of the tactics of sudden attack and 
swift retreat, and have won many small 
victories ; but the steady attrition of 
Lord Kitchener’s campaign bas constantly 
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diminished their resources and limited 
their field of operation. The Boers come 
out of the war with a fine reputation as 
fighters; the British with a sad record 
of blundering control and the wreck of 
many military reputations. British losses 
by death on the battlefield and from 
disease are about equal to the Federal 
and Confederate losses from death in 
battle during Grant’s wilderness cam- 
paign. But in Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener England has the two foremost 
generals of the world; it has gained the 
end it sought in the war; it has the only 
army seasoned in actual war except our 
own ; its hands are free, and its prestige 
has been on the whole increased in the 
eyes of the real rulers of the world. 


The Morgan steamship com- 
bination does not include the 
German lines, but has a bind- 
ing agreement with them for division of 
territory and a settlement in common of 
points which may arise. The share-hold- 
ers of the Hamburg-American Company 
have just unanimously adopted the re- 
quirement that their directors and board 
of supervision must be German subjects 
and reside in Germany as an assurance 
against foreign control. The German 
emperor, with his wonted vision of big 
things to come, has expressed his approval 
of the agreement and his delight that 
“Germany and the United States should 
divide the business of the world between 
them.” It does not follow, however, that 
the Anglo-American combination and the 
German company can ever control the 
North Atlantic trade. There is no ex- 
clusive right of way upon the ocean and 
British skill and courage are not dead. 
If the Cunard Company puts itself at the 
head of a third group of steamers with 
the assistance of the British government, 
it may make it difficult for the Morgan 
combination to earn dividends on its in- 
flated capital. 


Steamship 
Agreements 





The Civil Sabbath 


The people of this country want a 
weekly day of rest. They are persuaded 
that the law of periodic rest is written in 
human nature and that the superiority of 
Christian nations is in part due to their 
observance of a Sabbath. Christians in 
this country, who are a large majority of 
the people, desire also a day of worship, 
and in the main are agreed that Sunday, 
the Lord’s Day, is the Christian Sabbath. 
That day, therefore, is the one on which 
nearly all the people can unite, except 
Jews and a handful of Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, for a day to be set apart and 
protected by law from the demands for 
labor. What Sabbath legislation ought 
Christians to seek ? 

First, they should unite with wage- 
earning classes to secure the enactment 
of all reasonable laws necessary to pro- 
tect them from compulsory labor. They 
need this protection, and support in secur- 
ing it, even from the temptation to earn 
more money by unremitting toil. The 
tendency of great combinations in busi- 
ness is to make machines of men. The 
patriotic and philanthropic, no less than 
the Christian aim, is to secure for all 
working men, as far as possible, a fair 
week’s wages for six days’ labor. 
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Next, Christians should support such 
Sabbath legislation as will secure the 
most healthful use of the day for all 
classes. The ideal Sabbath is the one 
which secures physical rest, mental re- 
creation and spiritual renewal. The 
question how we can help the community 
to attain to this ideal calls for study, and 
the answer to it will vary in different 
communities. The Christian of culture 
and a degree of wealth most values the 
Sabbath when he is free from the cares of 
business, when he worships God in his 
temple and helps others to know him, 
when he ministers to those in need, en- 
joys some quiet hours for meditation and 
with his books, is surrounded by his 
family in his home, with music and 
friends, and in the open air in his garden 
and fields. 

We Christians ought to do our part as 
citizens to provide that all the people, 
even the poorest, may have the oppor- 
tunity to realize as far as possible the 
ideal Sabbath. We cannot compel men 
to join in public worship any more than 
we could benefit them by compelling 
them to come to the Lord’s table. But 
we can maintain attractive houses of 
worship with open docrs and can invite 
men and their families to come together 
to meet God and cultivate conscience and 
give voice to their highest aspirations. 
We shall surely encourage such use of 
public libraries, picture galleries and mu- 
seums as we make of our own libraries 
and art treasures on Sunday. Tne public 
park is the people’s garden, and who can 
look without pleasure on men who rarely 
see their families together during the 
working days, with wife and children 
around them in the midst of growing 
things of nature on a summer afternoon? 
Music such as is appropriate in the home 
adds to their happiness, and the public 
spirit that provides it is akin to his who 
had compassion on the multitude. 

To provide what the people need fora 
useful Sabbath, especially in crowded 
cities, requires that many should labor. 
It is our duty to see that such labor is 
limited to service in providing a helpful 
Sabbath for others and that those who 
thus work shall have compensation in 
rest. To discharge this duty calls for 
sympathetic study of social conditions, 
forbearance with those who differ from 
us, and a firm determination to preserve 
the Sabbath for the highest public good. 
The report of the committee of Sabbath 
observance for the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Association at Plymouth shows such 
study and such purpose, and deserves at- 
tention. 

No institution has in it greater possi- 
bilities for ennobling mankind than the 
Sabbath. Freedom and righteousness 
cannot be maintained without it. The 
best service in its behalf that Christians 
can render is by theirexample. Men are 
always encroaching on the Sabbath as on 
one another’s rights, for their personal 
gain or pleasure. They travel on that 
day for convenience or to save time. 
They insist on the labor of others to 
hasten the fulfillment of their plans. 
This restless age lays violent hands on its 
rest day to its own peril. The unnatural 
and unhealthy restraint of the Puritan 
Sabbath has gone with no fear of its 
return. The danger is that what is hal- 
lowed of God and precious to mankind 
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will slip away also. The Christian who 
would honor God and serve his fellow- 
men never was more emphatically called 
than now to remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy, nor ever had a greater 
opportunity to secure the fulfillment of 
the promise to himself and to the nation, 
“Tf thou call the Sabbath a delight, and 
the holy of Jehovah honorable, I will 
make thee to ride upon the high places 
of the earth.” 


Bushnell’s Value for Today 


The wealth and variety of material in 
this number relating to Horace Bushnell 
make it unnecessary for us to attempt an 
editorial characterization of the man or 
an estimate of his work. We have 
sought to let the men who best knew 
the great religious genius speak out of 
their intimate acquaintance with him and 
his writings. They have responded gen- 
erously to our requisition for service, 
and the result is a many-sided and in- 
tensely interesting picture of his person- 
ality and of the output of his marvel- 
ously busy and productive life. There 
has never been brought together, we be- 
lieve, such a collection of articles and 
illustrations.. Almost all the men counted 
today as the foremost disciples and stu- 
dents of the great Hartford minister con- 
tribute to this number, and in its prepa- 
ration, particularly as respects the selec- 
tion of the pictures, we have been aided 
by members of Dr. Bushnell’s family, to 
whom, as well as to the writers of the 
special articles, we would tender our 
gratitude. 

Our object has been, not merely to 
honor a man to whom New England and 
the world owes so much, and who now a 
quarter of a century after his death and 
one hundred years after his birth is be- 
ing reappraised, but we would have our 
churches and ministers generally realize 
more keenly than they do how serviceable 
are the thought, the work and the won- 
derful personality of Horace Bushnell in 
the present religious situation. As Dr. 
Parker said in his recent address at New 
Haven, nothing would so effectually put 
an edge on the dull religious life of our 
day as a renaissanee of interest in Bush- 
nell and the things for which he stood. 
Every minister ought to feed his brain 
and his heart by reading or rereading 
the two lives of Bushnell, that edited by 
his daughter, published twenty years ago, 
and that brought out more recently by 
Dr. Munger. To what better use could a 
Sunday evening service during the com- 
ing month be put than to a setting forth 
of the salient qualities of the man and of 
the conspicuous turning points in his life ? 
More than fifty of his sermons, addresses, 
orations and articles are in print, relating 
to things mundane as well as to the 
things of the spirit. They reveal the re- 
markable range of Dr. Bushnell’s inter- 
est. To go over some of these would in- 
sure for any man a freshening of thought 
and a deepening of feeling. If the great 
truths of religion have become cold and 
sterile, sit at Bushnell’s feet until these 
truths become vital and inspiring. He 
fertilized the religious thought of his day 
and he can do the same work for our time 
if we will only let him, 

We again urge a general observance 
throughout the country of this Bushnell 
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centennial. Several pastors in the vicin- 
ity of Boston made him the theme of 
their sermons last Sunday. The Con- 
necticut Association ten days hence will 
do him special honor. There ought to be 
in the course of the month a public 
meeting in Boston and other cities, at 
which those qualified to speak on him 
should make him known unto this gener- 
ation. Whatever form the observance 
takes in any community, it will be sure 
to increase pure and undefiled religion 
therein. For while some persons look 
upon Horace Bushnell as the storm cen- 
ter of prolonged theological controversy, 
he cared less for the prevalence of those 
aspects of the truth which appealed to 
him than for the sway of the divine life 
in every man’s heart. Horace Bushnell’s 
distinctive note was a great passion for 
God. And in these days, when Christian 
faith is undergoing readjustments and 
Christian work goes so hard in many 
places, if we take the hand of Horace 
Bushnell we shall be led into the same 
fellowship which he constantly experi- 
enced with the Father and his Son Jesus 
Christ. 





Japan in China 

There was a time when the Chinese 
government educated its young men of 
promise in Connecticut, but now they are 
going to Japan. The Japan Mail reports 
274 Chinese students in the colleges of 
Japan. Three of these are women. The 
Chinese government supports 161; and 
they represent twelve out of its eighteen 
provinces. 

Here is a significant tendency, in its be- 
ginning as yet, which every student of 
world movements in their relation to the 
kingdom of God will study with great in- 
terest and perhaps with not a little con- 
cern. It means a‘ Japarese leadership in 
the reconstruction of China; and Japan 
is not yet a Christian nation, The knowl- 
edge of the West is to be transmitted to 
the largest people on earth through the 
medium of another Oriental people who 
have possessed it for less than half a 
century, and who have not accepted with 
it the underlying moral conceptions which 
are inherited from the teachings of Jesus. 

Side by side with this movement of 
Chinese students toward the schools of 
Japan must be placed other signs that 
the leaders of China have broken deci- 
sively with old traditions and given their 
confidence to Japan as an instructor in at 
least that necessary wisdom of the West 
which will enable her to make head 
against invaders, It has been noted that 
President Martin and the other European 
instructors in the Chinese Imperial Uni- 
versity at Peking have been dismissed, 
In a letter to the Chinese Recorder, Dr. 
Martin states that the occasion of this 
dismissal was a demand for arrears of 
pay, the endowment of the university 
having been diverted to other purposes 
during the siege. He adds that for the 
sake of economy the attempt will be made 
to carry on the work of the university 
with English-speaking Chinese and Japa- 
nese who are familiar with Western 
science. 

A correspondent of the Church Mis- 
sionary Intelligencer asserts that the last 
examination under the old system of 
memorizing the Chinese classics has been 
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held, and that the examination system, 
on which the whole official system of 


China must depend, will be reorganized | 


with reference to the new knowledge. 
On the side of civil life this sets an open 
door for Japanese leadership. On the side 
of military service it has long been known 
that the Chinese imperial army is in proc- 
ess of training in modern methods under 
Japanese generals and drill masters. 

It is natural that the Chinese should 
prefer teachers related by a remote kin- 
ship of race and a common inheritance of 
civilization to that of men of races which 
they have always hated and despised. 
The sad thing about the matter is that 
the influence of the Western nations has 
been forfeited by blind selfishness and an 
answering contempt in the dealings of 
the past. France is greedy on the south. 
Germany drove China to the outbreak of 
two years ago by the robbery of Kiaou- 
Chou; Russia has practically seized the 
ancestral seat of the imperial family in 
Manchuria; Britain forced the sale ef 
opium and took as her share of plunder 
Wei-Hai-Wei ; America builds a wall of 
exclusion which is galling to the pride 
of the most self-sufficient people on the 
earth. 

The result of this leadership in China 
of Japanese interpreters of modern 
knowledge will be more and more to limit 
the direct influence of the Western 
nations upon Chinese thought to the 
teaching of the missionaries. America 
will still be represented by consuls at the 
ports and by a minister at Peking. But 
American teachers will only be heard in 
the mission schools. This is the irony of 
Providence, which so often confounds the 
wisdom of the wise and makes the stone 
which they despise the headstone of the 
corner. It is a call to faithfulness in 
effort, both in Japan and China. The 
first opportunity has slipped away, but 
this remains. To strengthen the Chris- 
tian missions and schools of Japan is to 
do far-reaching work both for China and 
Japan. And the call to take possession 
of missionary opportunities in China 
tends more and more to be a call to the 
sole remaining direct and hopeful oppor- 
tunity of shaping the new life of China 
in accordance with the uplifting and pre- 
serving elements of Christian thought. 





Cheerful Living 


The happiness of which children dream, 
bright with the morning sunlight and fresh 
with its dew, is out of reach for most of us. 
It is the sad secret of the bliss earth gives 
that it can never wholly satisfy the heart. 
The overflow of joy is for occasions, as 
the stream pours its flood-tide down the 
valley after rain. But the witness of 
good cheer is the opportunity of every 
day. Christ gives us peace of heart, and 
out of peace springs the serenity of cheer- 
fulliving. — 

Men want deliverance from trouble, but 
they begin at the wrong end and with the 
wrong ambition. It is not the outside 
world that matters. No man can be 
wholly master of his environment, wholly 
secure against sorrow, pain and loss. 
When a man’s heart is not set on any gift, 
possession, strength or hope of earth, he 
is secure against the grief- bringing forces 
of the earth. But here too many stay 
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their steps, as in the old rhyme the miller 
sings: 

I have set my heart upon nothing, you see ; 

And so the world goes well with me; 
or as in the old Stoic thought men armed 
themselves against despair by courage to 
endure. 

The Christian message brings a higher 
thought. We are not called to mere en- 
durance, but to cheerful life. We resign, 
but we obtain. If we deny ourselves, it 
is that we may share life with our Heav- 
enly Friend. Our attitude toward gifts 
that other men desire is not indifference, 
but independence. The faithful Chris- 
tian neither despises comforts and enjoy- 
ments nor depends upon them. He lives 
with Christ and has the glad serenity of 
those whom Christ makes free. His 
peace is rest of confidence wedded to 
joy of service. The worid did not give 
it; the world cannot take it away. The 
world possesses the self.seeking man; but 
the Christ-seeking man is master of the 
world. 

This cheerful living is a matter for 
every day’s experience. It is not a series 
of lightning flashes, each succeeded by a 
gloom of dark; it is a steady glow such as 
the lamp continually fed and tended makes 
because itis a lamp. It is and must be 
ever in this troubled life the great attract- 
ive quality for disappointed and despair- 
ing men. To proclaim Christ’s invitation 
with good words is much, but to be our- 
selves Christ’s invitation by a life of con- 
stant cheerfulness is at once the noblest 
and the commonest of all earth’s opportu- 
nities. 

Since cheerful living is a light, the time 
of darkness is its opportunity of shining. 
To be happy in life’s happy days is as 
easy as breathing. The opportunity of 
help comes in with trouble, sorrow, loss. 
And it comes most, perhaps, with petty 
troubles, cares, anxieties, vexations. To 
be cheerful, when it is easy to be vexed 
or sad, is to win a victory for Christ and 
hold a light for men. One lamp in the 
city’s glow counts litle; but how men 
in the darkness of the wood follow one 
lamp that shows the way toward home 
and peace! 





In Brief 


The Presbyterian Assembly put its new 
presbytery of Porto Rico under the care of 
the synod of Iowa. Quitea trip for the lowa 
ministers should the synod meet in San Juan. 





May has been the record month for immi- 
gration, with 92,485 comers from across the 
sea. Does that mean anything to you in con- 
nection with your own support of Home Mis- 
sions and Sunday school work ? 





Rev. Minot J. Savage made a point at the 
Unitarian festival in Boston when he con- 
demned “ Unitarians who hold their religion 
as they do their property, in their wife’s 
name.” Other denominations know that sort 
of members. 





It is a dull day for news when we do not 
come upon the announcement of a plan of 
some institution or individual to transport 
Andover Theological Seminary to some other 
part of the country or to some other country 
and relieve it of its funds. 





The large amount of space in this number 
occupied by articles relating to Horace Bush- 
nell crowded over to the next issue an inter- 
esting report by our English editor of the 
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anniversary meetings of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. 


The attention of our readers is called to 
“For You” on page 835. We suggest that 
they adopt the rule formulated in Luke 16: 6. 
“Take thy bill, and sit down quickly, and 
write fifty’”’——cents or dollars, according to 
their ability, and thus become partners in the 
good work of the Fresh Air Fund. 


Tbe governor of Arkansas, Jefferson Davis, 
who recently pardoned a Negro criminal on 
condition that he would live in Massachusetts, 
has been expelled from a Baptist church on 
charges of insolence, and other un-Christian 
conduct. It appears as though our fellow- 
citizens of Arkansas might feel relieved if 
they could send their governor up this way. 


The South Carolina and West Indies Ex- 
position closed at Charleston last Saturday. 
Its aim to build up trade with the West Indies 
has been rendered futile for the present by 
the voleanic eruptions, and the exposition it- 
self has attracted far less attention than was 
expected. The people have had enough of 
national and international expositions for the 
present. 








The Colered Emigration and Commercial 
Convention in unanimously petitioning Con- 
gress to appropriate $500,000,000 to aid in de- 
porting such Negroes as desire to leave the 
United States is not creditable to able states- 
manship on the part of those proposing it. 
But it may serve to call attention to the fact 
that the problem of the American Negro must 
be worked out in America. 


It is reported that a son of Bishop Hoss at- 
tacked with his fists Rev. Dr. James Cannon, 
Jr., editor of the Southern Methodist Record, 
at the meeting of the General Conference of 
the Southern Methodist Episcopal Church last 
week in Dallas, Tex. The combatants were 
separated before it was determined whether 
the cavalry or artillery is the strongest arm of 
the service in that denomination. 








The Dutch Reformed Church in its general 
synod at Baltimore last week after a long dis- 
cussion voted against taking any steps to 
revise its standard, the Heidelberg Catechism. 
The vote stood eighty-three to sixty-nine 
against revision. But a chureh which con- 
fesses by its name that it has been reformed 
will again reform its statement of faith to cor- 
respond with its belief. It is only a question 
of time. 





The enforcement of a New York law seems 
likely to lessen the number of potential voters 
who are too lazy or too busy to do their duty. 
The law provides that the jury lists shall be 
made up first of the names of citizens who 
have not registered as voters, and until these 
have been exhausted names which are on the 
registry list shall not be drawn for jury duty. 
Why is not that a good law for the other 
states to copy? 





It is a feather in King Edward’s coronation 
cap that he has been selected as permanent 
arbitrator in all questions which may arise 


in the future between Chile and the Argen-~ 


tine Republic. And it is a prophecy of the 
next great forward step of international 
treaty-making that these two republics have 
agreed upon a restriction of their armaments. 
Imagine such a treaty between Germany and 
France. 

The impression has gotten abroad to some 
extent that the hotel at Silver Bay is pre- 
empted for the Forward Movement Council 
in July, and that it is too late to apply for 
rooms. Weare requested to say that there is 
still plenty of room, and theugh it is desirable 
that people apply as soon as possible to Benja- 
min C. Marsh, 237 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
there is-likeliheod that there will be sufficient 
accommodations for all who apply during this 
month. 
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Some devoted Christian women in Louisiana 
have taken to sending missionary boxes to 
the students of a certain theological seminary, 
Only three students have thus far been fa- 
vored, but one of them has received three 
boxes. Heis now so far prepared for his life 
work and a future home, that he has three 
overcoats and six pairs of children’s shoes. 
This incident reminds us of some things we 
have seen in the opening of boxes in mission- 
ary homes on the frontier. 





Dr. F. E. Clark arrived in Liverpool, Eng., 
May 10, and began at once to address a series 
of meetings arranged for by the local Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union, which had distributed 
30,000 twelve-page notices of his visit. It 
took a great deal of tract to announce his 
coming, but we remember that when Dr. 
Clark made his first voyage from this country 
to Liverpool the only baggage he took with 
him was a large bundle of tracts, the rest of 
his belongings having failed to reach the ship 
before she sailed. 





Miss Stone’s lecture touring has brought 
her again to Boston and its vicinity. She is 
this week speaking at Taunton, Mass., Barton 
Landing, Vt, at the Ladies’ Night of the 
Boston Congregational Club, at Newport, 
R. I., and New Bedford, Mass. Sunday, June 
8, she hopes to spend quietly at home in Chel- 
sea. Next day she starts again on an- 
other circuit, her dates being as follows: 
Jane 9, Gloversville, N. Y.; 10, Buffalo; 11, 
Akron, O.; 13, Mansfield, O.; 14, Adrian, 
Mich. ; and 16, Bloomington, Iil 





The new age may easily claim too much for 
itself in contrast with the past. Mr. Herbert 
Asquith lately said in a London address, 
“Modern evangelicalism is altruistic, expan- 
sive, philanthropic ; it says, ‘saveothers ’; the 
old evangelicalism said, ‘save yourself.’” 
Whereupon Rev. R. J. Wood, in his sermon be- 
fore the Baptist May meetings, reminded him 
that it is to the old evangelicalism we owe 
the reform of our prisons, Negro emancipa- 
tion, our great missionary, Bible and tract so- 
cieties and the beginnings of temperance re- 
form. 





In recognition of the birthday of Cuba 
Libre President Ward gave the students of 
Rollins College a half-holiday, which the 
Cubans among them celebrated with enthusi- 
asm. Salutations to the Cuban flag, a recep- 
tion to the faculty and students, the singing 
of national airs, fireworks and speeches gave 
the occasion a true Independence Day flavor. 
In returning thanks to President Ward for 
the opportunity, Julio Soto Navarro said: 

Every Cuban’s heart goes out today in grat- 
itude to America for her timely aid in secur- 
ing for Cuba her long wished for liberty. 
May the United States see the time when she 
shall be proud of her protégé. 


Now this is just what we have been waiting 
for—some effective way of inducing new 
comers into Congregational churches to read 
their denominational paper. On the first Sun- 
day in May a Massachusetts pastor received 
six persons to membership, representing four 
homes in none of which The Congregationalist 
was taken. Believing that the new members 
would be better Christians, church members 
and Congregationalists if they read this paper 
every week, the generous pastor has sub- 
scribed at his own expense for papers to be 
sent to thefour homes. Fathers and brethren, 
will you take the hint? If the scheme were 
universally adopted it would enable us to 
make a better paper week by week, and, as 
this pastor intimates, the gain to the local 
church would not be inconsiderable. So ex- 
cellent a method as this ought not to depend 
upon the pastor’s pocketbook. Why not add 
to your committees. one that would see to it 
that every family represented in the church 
or congregation receives the paper for a year? 
After that it will be our fault if the family 
does not want it for a longer period. 
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Death of Dr. Barrows 


John Henry Barrows has filled so large a 
place in the religious and educational life of 
this country that his sudden death causes 
widespread sorrow. It was our pleasure to sit 
near him at the recent banquet in New Haven 
in honor of Professor Fisher. He seemed 
in perfect health and in his customary spirits. 
His erect, soldierly figure and his frank, gen- 
ial face made him a conspicuous personage 
even in that company of distinguished men. 
Dr. Barrows was a forceful personality be- 
fore he assumed the pastorate of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Chicago, having done 
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excellent service in Congregational churches 
in Lawrence and East Boston. But his nature 
seemed to accord with the enterprising tem- 
per of the growing metropolis of the West, 
and he soon came into the front rank of use- 
fulness and influence there. Then came his 
career as chairman of the World’s Parliament 
of Religions in connection with the Colum- 
bian Exposition and later as Haskell lecturer 
in India, from which he returned to take the 
helm at Oberlin, where he has been instru- 
mental in strengthening the institution of 
Finney and Fairchild. In our next issue 
those who knew him well will write about 
him. 
THE LAST HOURS 
[By Telegraph) 


OBERLIN, O., JUNE 2. 
President Barrows is suffering from pleuro- 
pneumonia, complicated by pericarditis. He 
made a brave fight for life last week. On 
Sunday morning, Jone 1, he became much 
worse and since that time his condition has 
been critical. He has experienced several 
periods of sinking, during which he has al- 
most passed away. We expect that he will 
survive this, but the hope of recovery is very 

slight. E. I. BoswortuH. 


OBERLIN, JUNE 3. 
The end came at ten minutes before three 
o’clock this morning, when President Barrows 
passed away quietly and without suffering. 
Funeral Thursday. 
E. I Bosworru. 





Evolution is not a vast tidal wave of prog- 
ress bearing every one up into heaven. It is 
a struggle for existence under laws of life as 
inexorable as the law of gravitation. Its path 
is strewn with countless organisms that have 
fallen by the way and perished. It is a vast 
cosmic commentary on the words, “the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die.’”—Rev. Willard B. 
Thorp. 
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The Real Senator Hanna and His Interest in Labor Problems 


During the presidential campaigns of 
1896 and 1900 there was one person whom 
the cartoonist and partisan paragrapher 
felt free to caricature and excoriate to 
the limit—and in the case of Davenport, 
the cartoonist of the New York Journal, 
beyond the limit—of decency. This per- 
son was Marcus A. Hanna of Ohio. 
Even now to the ordinary citizen, thanks 
to the pertinacious graphic skill of the 
cartoonist, the content of the word 
‘‘Hanna’”’ is: grossness of face and body, 
avarice, rapacious, brutal use of power, 
oppression and heartlessness. The favor- 
ite portrayal of him by his most malignant 
detractors made him out to be a Hercules 
in body, with a swine’s head, power being 
mated with gluttony. 

But if one visits the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, takes a seat in the Senate gallery, 
and begins a close study of the persons of 
the ninety representatives of the states, 
his eye finds no such figure in the seat as- 
signed to the senator from Ohio. He sees 
several men in the Senate, to be sure, who 
come quite near filling the description, 
men upon whom their private sins and 
public betrayals have written the narra- 
tive large over face and body. But Mr. 
Hanna is not of this type. 

If you are permitted to converse with 
him in the lobby of the Senate, to which 
all persons who are fortunate enough to 
pass the doorkeepers are admitted, the 
closer scrutiny sustains that made from 
afar. The man is not gross or bestial. 
The face is one of refinement. The ex- 
pression of eye and mouth is kindly and 
sympathetic as well as firm. 

It is not easy nowadays to catch Mr. 
Hannain the Senate. His thought night 
and day is being given so generously and 
so largely to the National Civic Federa- 
tion that the State of Ohio for the time 
being is not as dutifully served by him as 
she has been in the past. The day I 
talked with him, he had just returned to 
the city from a futile effort as a media- 
tor in the Pennsylvania anthracite coal 
strike. 

“How far have you got in your ef. 
forts?” said I. 

*** About two blocks on the way,’ as 
the sailor would say,” replied the senator, 
thinking I referred to the particular 
strike now on in Pennsylvania, whereas I 
meant the larger movement—viz.: the 
Civic Federation. 

Once it was made clear just what was 
meant, the promoter of concord promptly 
shifted to a chronicle of the movement 
which is so prominent a feature of pres- 
ent-day social reform. 

His own personal interest in the matter 
began thirty-five years ago; and his pres- 
ent devotion to the cause has its roots in 
a@ vow made years ago. Early in his ca- 
reer as a large employer of labor Mr. 
Hanna fought through a bitter strike. 
He won, but determined to avoid contro- 
versy thereafter, by providing freest ac- 
cess of the wage-earner to himself, by 
dealing directly with the men, by taking 
responsibilities as to policy himself and 
not awaiting the action of boards of di- 
rectors. For twenty-five years he says 
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he has had no serious trouble with his 
employees because of this policy, and be- 
cause, to quote his own words, “I have 
tried to put myself in the wage-earner’s 
place.” 

You cannot talk with Mr. Hanna long 
without discovering that his belief in the 
necessity of organized labor is as deep- 
rooted as his belief in combined capital. 
He delights when he can get in touch 
with labor leaders who have power to act 
with authority for their fellows, for he 
knows that such power breeds responsi- 
bility, and that such men can be reasoned 
with. He has great faith in conferences 
between responsible leaders of warring 
classes, and seems to revel in the task of 
mediation. 

He likes to get capital and labor in a 
given industry—say bituminous coal min- 
ing—bound by contract to maintain a 
given scale of wages conditioned by facts 
of trade of which both are cognizant. 
Then each party can plan ahead. Busi- 
ness can be done with some sense of se- 
curity. What the bituminous coal opera- 
tives and miners have done in this respect 
Mr. Hanna believes the anthracite coal 
operators could do, and ought todo. But 
they think otherwise. 

Nor does Mr. Hanna feel inclined to 
argue that not until organized labor be- 
comes legally responsible for contracts 
made by it will the problem be solved. 
He says that he is willing to trust trades 
unions, made up of genuine Americans, 
to keep their contracts, and in no case 
does he desire to see the meager belong- 
ings of the operative seized by the cap- 
italist for breach of contract. This is a 
significant statement, one which runs 
quite athwart a considerable body of 
thought in capitalistic circles, and also is 
contrary to some recent English judicial 
decrees. 

Mr. Hanna is insistent that the grade 
of immigrants which American society 
is called upon to assimilate now is of 
a kind which makes it more difficult 
for both the trades unions and the 
organizations of capital to work as 
harmoniously together as they would if 
the trades unionists were of the old stocks 
which first settled the country. All the 
more reason, therefore, he argues for 
patience, for faith in the fruits of edu- 
cation in church and school. Senator 
Hanna’s eloquence and fervor as he de- 
velops this point indicate that he would 
make a capital speaker at an annual 
meeting of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society. The officials should 
get on his trail. 

Senator Hanna, before he formally en- 
listed as an industrial mediator under 
the banner of the Civic Federation, saw 
to it that that organization should in no 
way be an ally of socialism; that it should 
insist before it assumed to mediate ina 
labor difficulty that there must be no sym- 
pathetic strike while the original issue 
was being passed upon, and that the cap- 
italist should not attempt to affect the 
situation by a curtailment of output. 

I asked him about the participation of 
the church in the work of the Civic Fed- 


eration through the membership in its 
board of directors of Archbishop Ireland 
and Bishop Potter. I inferred from his 
reply that their choice was more because 
of their personal interest in the problem, 
than because they were representative 
ecclesiastics. Incidentally Mr. Hanna 
dropped the remark that he supposed 
Archbishop Ireland, by his influence with 
the men on strike, did as much to settle 
the great Chicago strike of 1894 as the 
soldiers. : 

Mr. Hanna is well aware that there are 
those who impugn his motives now that 
he is so active as a mediator. Some say 
it is because he has aspirations for higher 
political honors. Some say it is because 
he realizes that American commerce and 
industries can far more readily surpass 
British and German competition if they 
purchase industrial peace during the next 
decade by concessions now, which may 
be withdrawn later. To such impugners 
of his motives Mr. Hanna replies that his 
highest ambition in life now is not to be 
a candidate for president, but to hasten 
the sway of the Golden Rule in business. 
He is not so dense as not to see that in- 
dustrial peace is a politic as well asa 
righteous thing to labor for. But it is 
the righteousness of it which concerns 
him most. So he says; and I believe him, 
and so do the labor leaders as they come 
to know the man, and cast off the preju- 
dices created by the cartoonists and the 
partisan demagogues. 

The fate which Dewey and Hobson 

have met with is held by some to prove 
the American people to be fickle and easily 
swayed from adulation to excommunica- 
tion. . 
It may be. If now a reaction from 
Hanna the creation of the cartoonist to 
Hanna the real man follows, there will 
be additional data for a generalization on 
the reliability of popular verdicts. To 
be first on a pinnacle and then fall is a 
sadder fate than to be forced to dwell 
a while in a cavern and patiently await 
the signal to emerge. 





Biographical 
REV. 8S. LINTON BELL 


Marblehead, Mass., loses its pastor by the death, 
May 27, of Rev. S. Linton Bell at the age of fifty- 
two, after eighteen years of service. He was born 
in Ireland, educated at Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, and at the theological college, Nottingham. 
He came to this country about twenty-three years 
ago. He had been ill for some time. 

The Marblehead church was filled to overflowing 
at the funeral service last Saturday. The strong 
affection for him of the people, not only in his own 
church but in the town, was witnessed by the other 
church bells tolling along with that of his own, and 
by the closing of business places during the service, 
as well as by the great gathering of people. Rev. 
G. A. Hall of Peabody, the three Salem pastors, 
Buckham, Brodie and Clark, and Dr. A. E. Kitt- 
redge of New York participated in the service. 
Among his brethren in the ministry of his own and 
of other churches he was held in -more than com- 
mon esteem. His wide and studious reading, his 
intelligent and sympathetic grasp of the great prob- 
lems of the day, in the field of literature and schol- 
arship as well as religion, gave much of weight to 
his opinion as well as charm to his conversation. 
In his company for an hour, even for a few min- 
utes, one was sure to get something of information, 
and of inspiration as well, to carry away. 
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The president of ‘‘ Rescue the Lambs” 
Circle of King’s Daughters rose, and every 
one stopped talking. When Mrs. Arm- 
strong spoke there was never the usual 
undercurrent of small talk—baby ailments 
and recipes for Sally Lunns. She was an 
earnest, forceful woman, with sincere 
purposes, a pleasant voice, and the firm 
conviction that she was always right. 

“Tf there is no other business to lay 
before the circle, we shall take up the 
case of Mary Toby. Mrs. Richardson 
and myself are on the visiting committee 
for this month, and when we heard of the 
extreme destitution of the Toby family, 
we went to see what we could do. We 
found the mother ill, her two daughters 
with a little poorly-paid sewing on hand, 
and not sufficient fuel, covering or food. 
The women looked thin and pinched, but 
Jennie, the daughter of Mary Toby, was 
rosy and well nourished; apparently they 
had denied themselves that she should 
not gohungry. Werelieved them as best 
we could from our funds devoted to that 
purpose. In pursuing this work, we 
learned of the circumstances I now wish 
to present to you, as being more directly 
in our line of work. Mary Toby is a 
woman of twenty-four; her child is five. 
I asked her where the child’s father 
was. 

**T dunno,’ she answered indifferently. 

“T afterwards found that the poor 
woman and her sister had never known 
theirown father. Jennie is the most at- 
tractive little thing I ever saw. It is 
heart-breaking to think of her growing 
up in that polluted atmosphere, follow- 
ing the lives of mother, grandmother and 
aunt. It is this I wish you to consider. 
We must rescue Jennie, and this after- 
noon let us devise ways and means for 
this noble work.” 

“But is it necessary to rescue her?” 
quickly asked a little, brown-eyed woman. 
**Perhaps her mother is good now.” 

“It seems,” replied Mrs. Armstrong, 
“that there is a man who is constantly 
with Mary, who bodes her no good. I 
even went so far as to speak to him, and 
asked him why he did not marry Mary. 
He answered something about not wish- 
ing to support other folks’ brats, and ac- 
tually told me to mind my own business, 
with a grin which was as insulting as an 
oath. I also learned that Sue Toby is 
far from exemplary. Dear friends, we 
know with what marvelous success our 
poor efforts have been crowned. We 
have taken eleven children away from 
surroundings of vice and saddest crime 
and have seen them placed in happy, 


comfortable homes. Jennie is so pretty ing 


that she will be adopted soon, and we 
probably won’t have to pay her board 
very long in the Foundling Hospital. We 
shall not need more than fifty dollars in 
addition to what the treasurer reports on 
hand. I shall gladly give ten, for I am 
deeply interested in this poor waif.” 

Ten dollars meant no small denial to 
Mrs. Armstrong, as every one there knew, 
for her charity outstripped her purse. 
Incited by her generous example the 
amount was quickly raised. Mrs. Arm- 
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The Other Side of the Shield 


By Margaret Busbee Shipp 


strong volunteered for the disagreeable 
task of asking the mother to surrender 
the child. Mrs. Nash, whose husband 
was a lawyer, promised that he would, as 
usual, see to the execution of the neces- 
sary legal papers; that he would take the 
mother before the probate court, and 
have her execute a full surrender of all 
her rights, consenting that her daughter 
should be adopted. 

“* We ought to keep her in town a week, 
but away from her mother, to break the 
change,” suggested some one. 

**O, let me take her!” exclaimed the 
woman with brown eyes, “poor little 
thing! ”’ 

Two days later, Mrs. Armstrong 
brought Jennie to Mrs. Floyd’s house. 
She looked worn as she laid the sleeping 
child on the dainty white bed that was 
ready for her. i 

‘Tt was a hard ordeal, Lisa,” said Mrs. 
Armstrong in a low voice. ‘‘I never saw 
a child love her mother as this one does. 
When I first broached the subject to Mary, 
she was very unreasonable, screamed 
out like a mad creature that I was trying 
to rob her of her baby. I told herall the 
advantages (for Jennie is sure to be 
adopted well), education, a good, refined 
home, and every comfort, while she, poor 
soul, can barely feed and clothe her, to 
say nothing of the influences that would 
surround her. She didn’t speak for a 
long time, and then said, ‘All right,’ in 
a voice that was unrecognizable. We 
drove to the court house, and Mary made 
over the papers to me, fully surrendering 
her rights as a mother, and agreeing that, 
upon the adoption of her daughter, she 
would never set up any further claim to 
her. Not until she kissed Jennie good-by 
did the idea of their separation dawn 
on the child. 

““* Mammy, Mammy, Mamie,’ she cried, 
‘don’t go way!’ : 

“*For all she says I ain’t fitten, I’ve 
been a right good mammy, ain’t I, 
honey ?’ 

** Jennie ran and struck me in the face, 
Lisa, screaming, ‘Did you say Mamie 
ain’t fitten? Youse mean an’ bad!’ 

‘The crying and sobbing went on for 


‘an hour, until she fell asleep in her 


mother’s lap, utterly exhausted. The 
poor creature helped me to put Jennie in 
the carriage. ‘I reckon it’s best,’ she 
said; ‘now mebbe they’ll make a fine lady 
of yer, like yo’ father's folks.’ 

Jennie stirred in hersleep. ““‘ Mammy!”’ 
they heard her murmur. 

“T don’t think we ought to separate 
them,” said Mrs. Floyd, her lips quiver- 


** Lisa,” warned Mrs. Armstrong firmly, 
“do not let sentiment interfere with a 
question of right and wrong. That man 
of whom I spoke was hanging around the 
court house, waiting for Mary. She is 


not a fit guardian for this lovely child, 
. whom God grant we may save from her 
mother’s sin.” 

Indeed Jennie was lovely, with curls 
of that peculiar color which looks like 
burnished copper, neither gold nor red, 
but more beautiful than either. Her 
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eyes were big and blue, and a dimple was 
cleft in her determined little chin. 

“T never saw any one so pretty,” de- 
clared Mrs. Floyd to her husband that 
night, ‘‘and you know how pretty our 
girls are, George.” 

There was another charm about her 
besides her face, something as pure as 
the sex instinct of flowers, a subtile, in- 
tangible touch of special femininity that 
is now and then the gift of women, that 
is born to few, and was never yet ac- 
quired by any. 

Mrs. Floyd laughed to see how her two 
boys rivaled each other in gifts of tops 
and marbles to the little girl. Every boy 
on their square came to play with Jennie, | 
and several had fights, which Jennie sur- 
veyed with the air of a small queen who 
is well used to just such fist-homage. 
The Rescue Circle made her a set of 
dainty, fresh dresses, her curls were tied 
with their first ribbon, and many kind 
women brought her toys. But she was 
not happy. Every night was the same 
struggle, the same desperate sobbing for 
‘*Mamie, my good, good Mamie!”’ 

When Mrs. Armstrong brought her a 
big doll, Jennie handed it back. 

“T hate yer,” she said, “ an’ yer can’t 
gimme nuthin’ till yer gimme back 
Mamie.” 

**She will be ill if she doesn’t see her 
mother, and I’m going to take her there,” 
determined Mrs. Floyd. 

Jennie jumped up and down in absolute 
joy. ‘‘Kin we go down town? I wants 
ter buy me sumpun.” 

Mrs. Floyd consented, though surprised 
that Jennie would delay the coveted visit. 
Jennie ran eagerly into the first grocery 
store, and laid on the counter a half.dollar 
that Mr. Floyd had given her. 

“Please, sub, gimme a bottle of them 
long green cowcumber pickles, an’ some 
cheese an’ crackers an’ coffee au’ sweet- 
enin’, please, mister.” 

The big blue eyes won him, and with 
her fifty cents she bought them all. 

“Don’t you want anything for yourself, 
Jennie?” 

“No’m, thanky. 
carry these?” 

By the time they reached the house it 
was a radiant, transformed child who ran 
in calling, ‘Mamie! Granny! Aunt Sue! 
Here’s yo’ things! Don’t yer ’member 
the day yer wuz all so hongry an’ wuz 
talkin’ bout what yer’d git ef yer jes’ 
had the money? Here ‘tis, yo’ pickles, 
Mammy, an’ Granny’s coffee an’ all !”’ 

** Law, bless the baby!” exclaimed the 
old hag she called Granny. ‘She ain’t 
furgot nuthin’. Here’s crackers an’ 
cheese, like you wisht, Sue, an’ bacon an’ 
coffee same as I said, an’ them very cow- 
cumber pickles. Mamie said she wanted 
somethin’ sour ter hit the spot with her.” 

Mamie had snatched her child like one 
starving, kissing her with intense, hungry 
passion. 

“Is yer been lonesome, Mamie? So’ve 
me.” 

Granny and Sue loved her, but already 
they felt this little girl in the pretty, white 
dress a different being from their own 
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Jennie, to pet, to love, and to starve for. 
She was out of their class and out of 
their lives forever. Jennie sat in her 
mother’s lap, and looked up adoringly at 
the sallow face, the thin, sandy hair. 

“‘Youse so purty, Mamie,” she whis- 
pered. ‘‘I seen lots of ladies at Miz 
Floyd’s house, but none of ’em wuz near 
ez purty ez you.” 

After an hour or more Mrs. Floyd said, 
gently laying her hand on Mamie’s arm, 
“We must be going now, dear little Jen- 
nie,”’ 

Jennie looked up to rebel, but caught 
the affectionate sympathy in Mrs. Floyd’s 
face. ‘‘Youse the onliest one I like, 
youse the onliest lady thet’s purty, ’cause 
you like Mamie, don’t you?” 

“Indeed I do, dear,’’ answered Mrs. 
Floyd. “Ionly hope I can teach my lit- 
tle girls to love me as you love your 
Mamie.” 

“T wants ter stay to home, Mammy,” 
she pleaded. 

“Don’t beg, Jennie honey, I can’t stand 
it. Go with the lady; it’s bes’ fur yer.” 
She untwined the clinging arms. ‘ Don’t 
cry, honey, darlin’?” 

They kissed each other dumbly, again 
and again. Jennie walked back with 
Mrs. Floyd without a word, tears slowly 
trickling down her cheeks, and now and 
then an unconquerable sob that would 
not be swallowed. 

A number of the Rescue Circle were at 
the station the next day to say good-by 
to their protégé. They had paid a good 
woman to take her to the city to the 
Foundling Hospital. The grandmother, 
Sue and Mamie were also there, the for- 
mer wailing dismally, but Mamie gazed 
ahead of her dully, stolidly, not a trace of 
emotionon herface. Jennie curled down 
in a corner of the Pullman seat, a little 
white heap of misery, unmindful of her 
bounteous luncheon, disregarding her new 
picture book. 

“OQ, my Mamie!” were the last words 
Mrs. Floyd heard her say. 

The train puffed slowly away. She 
screamed loud. 

“After all, Mary does not mind the 
parting as much as you feared,” remarked 
Mrs. Armstrong complacently. A quick 
cry came from her companion. Mamie 
had fallen forward on her face. The 
evil-faced man emerged from the crowd 
and stooped over the fainting woman. 
Her child was gone, and he felt sure of 
his victory. 

Mrs. Floyd saw it, and later in the day 
she went to Mary Toby. 

“O, Mamie, dear, I cannot see you lose 
your soul. You must be a good woman 
for Jennie’s sake. Don’t you want to 
meet Jennie in heaven, and make her 
. proud of her mother? ”’ 

‘‘Heaven’s a long stretch off, and if I 
ain’t fitten ter have my chile here, tain’t 
much iikely I’ll be fitten there.’ 

“Dear,” said Mrs. Floyd with tender 
earnestness, “if you are a good, pure 
woman, you will be worthy of your little 
daughter. I feel afraid for you some- 
times. Don’t you wish to go away for 
awhile? I know agood home where I 
could send you. It isn’t a reformatory, 
but just a quiet place where women are 
taught to sew, to nurse, to cook or to fit 
themselves along any special line to sup- 
port themselves. I know the matron and 
she will be kind and helpful to you. 





We will give you the ticket. Will you 
go?” 

“If yer want me ter,” said Mamie 
slowly; ‘I don’t keer perticler ’bout 
nuthin’, now Jennie’s gone.” 

The old grandmother leered hideously 
from her corner. ‘ Yer calls yo’selfs the 
Rescooers, but folks ’bout here calls yer 
the Body-snatchers. They don’t tell po’ 
chilluns now that the boogerman ’!] ketch 
’em; they say, ‘Them Rescooers ’ll git 
yer ef yer ain’t good.’”’ 

Mrs. Fioyd told this incident when 
their circle met again. 

“T do not think, Lisa,” said Mrs. Arm- 
strong in her pleasant voice, ‘‘that it is 
well to discourage ourselves and each 
other by repeating remarks of that na- 
ture. There are enough difficulties in the 
narrow way without our heaping little 
stumbling-stones there.” 

“Tt seems to me,” answered Mrs. Floyd, 
“that itis the world-old question of the 
shield with two sides. Even if we are 
sure that it is golden on our side, let us 
try to see it from the other point of view 
too. I have brought with me today a 
letter from Mamie, which cannot fail to 
move you as it has done me. Several 
days ago I received one from the matron 
of the home, which, with your permission, 
I shall read first: 


Dear Mrs. Floyd: I find the woman Mary 
Toby a complete enigma. She does her work 
always, her allotted share of house-cleaning, 
sewing or cooking, but always silently and 
apathetically. She does not sleep well, is 
without appetite, and seems to have no inter- 
est in anything. She goes for days without 
speaking a word, except the necessary replies 
to questions. I try to win her, and I have 
showed her every consideration, but she 
seems so hopelessly wretched, I feel as if I 
have failed. Please advise me what to do. 

Cordially and faithfully, 
MARTHA E, SINGLETON. 


‘Here is Mamie’s letter, poor heart! 


Dere Mis Floyd thank you fer them nice 
letters. I want my litel gal I want her so bad 
I fele like Ile die ef I dont git her. las nite 
thare was a cow bellerin in the yard and I 
crep outen bed and tiptode to her. they had 
taken way her calf and I new jes how she 
felt and she seemd to no how it was with me 
when I put my arm roun her neck. I thort 
it all out thare in the dark and it cum ter me 
how we all hav a chanse and Jennys mine. 
take me way frum this lonesum plase with 
never no chick nor chile runnin roun and 
laffin so swete. and fer Jesus sake gimme 
Jenny back. that man you no the one he has 
jes rit me a leter he wants me to go to Georgy 
with him. if I cant hav Jenny no mater how 
purty you rite it and ladies like you makes 
things soun so fine Ime goin with him. so 
its Jenny or him. Mamy.” 


There was a pause, and then some one 
said: ‘“‘There is but one thing todo. The 
poor creature must have her child.” 

‘*T think we should save the child at all 
costs,” affirmed another. ‘That last 
threat shows the nature of the woman. 
What do you think, dear Mrs. Arm- 
strong?” 

The president cleared her throat, and 
answered slowly, “‘The matter has been 
taken out of our hands. I was on the 
point of reading you a letter myself when 
Mrs. Floyd arose. The matron of the 
Foundling Hospital wrote me that Jennie 
was taken from the hospital Thursday 
the sixth. She is adopted by wealthy and 
refined people, and will have every com- 
fort and advantage. Of course we can 
never hear more of her, as the inviolable 
rule of the hospital is that the names of 
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the adopted parents shall never be dis- 
closed, but we may feel sure that she is 
safe and happy. Lisa, you will have to 
write Mary Toby of this. Let us not 
doubt that the Lord has decided it.” 

“Oh, that poor mother!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Floyd; “‘how can I tell her?”’ 

“I thank God I have had a part in this 
child’s salvation,” said Mrs. Armstrong 
solemnly. 

The tears were in Lisa Floyd’s brown 
eyes. ‘“‘ God forgive me for my part!” 





Bushnelliana 


Prof. Geo. B. Stevens of Yale was misrepre- 
sented in our report last week of what he 
said at the New Haven celebration in honor 
of Dr. Bushnell. Instead of affirming that 
he was the greatest theologian that New Eng- 
land has produced, Professor Stevens said 
that Bushnell was the greatest religious 
genius that American Christianity has pro- 
duced. 

Writing te his wife when away from home, 
and proposing to return and go with her on @ 
drive for rest and refreshment, he suggests 
that they might go to Newport or New Haven, 
or, if she wished the most complete rest and 
quiet, she might choose East Windsor. This 
was at the time when the antagonism against 
him at the East Windsor seminary was most 
severe. 


One day at the Hartford meeting of minis- 
ters, which was usually held at the study of 
Dr. Hawes, he happening to be absent, there 
was a call for a Bible, and a long search was 
made before finding one. When the search 
had gone on for some minutes, Dr. Bushnell 
asked, in a way of pleasantry, if it could be 
possible that Dr. Hawes did not find it nec- 
essary to include a Bible among his books. 


The picture of Dr. Bushnell’s early home in 
New Preston which appears on page 820 shows 
in the foreground several maple trees. These 
were not there when he was brought thither, 
a boy of three, by his parents, but when Hor- 
ace grew to young manhood he brought some 
saplings from the mountain side and planted 
them bard by his home. Thus early in life 
he had the desire and the ability to beautify 
his surroundings. 

Dr. Bushnell always preached from his 
manuscript. He tried the extemporaneous 
method a few times, but was not satisfied and 
abandoned it. The memoriter method he ut- 
terly disapproved. He said there was no sat- 
isfaction in listening to one preaching in that 
way. Such a preacher, he said, was not look- 
ing at his audience, but his eyes were in the 
back of his head and he was looking that way 
after his next sentences. 


Though Dr. Bushnell’s sermons were often 
written with great rapidity, they were in no 
sense extemperaneous, but the fruit of long 
and patient thinking. He kept a store of sub- 
jects “ hung up,” as he said, for consideration 
and ripening. When he was asked, as he 
often was, to repeat a sermon, he was likely 
to put by the request, however pleasing it was 
to him, by saying, “No, but I will by and 
by preach you a better one on the same sub- 
ject.” 

While intensely serious in his conversations 
and discussions, Dr. Bushnell was fond of a 
good joke, and when “off guard” with other 
ministers caused many a merry laugh. At 
one meeting a member of the local association 
read a sermon for criticism. It began with 
the word “and.” The writer was severely 
criticised for the use of the word in such a 
place. But when Dr. Bushnell’s turn came he 
remarked for substance: “I particularly liked 
the brother’s use of the word ‘and.’ I greatly 
enjoyed it. For it was the only word that I 
discovered in the whole sermon that showed 
any connection with the text.” 
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The Aphorisms of Bushnell 


By Rev T. T. Munger, D. D. 


If manners make the man, style reveals 
him. This is specially true of one whose 
whole life is devoted to writing. What- 
ever one does habitually comes at last to 
wear the imprint of his thought, and to 
measure the degree and intensity of it. 
In a man of so wide a range as Bushnell 
there will be a corresponding play of 
style. The prevailing note in his thought 
was undoubtedly a passion for God; and 
along with it was an equally dominant 
sense of nature, every form of which was 
**an analogon of the spirit,” or a door 
opening into God. 

It was inevitable that there should be 
found in his writings a large amount of 
what is termed ‘“‘wisdom-literature’’—aph- 
orisms, pithy phrases that garner the wis- 
dom of years and condense it into a sen- 
tence; or momentary glances at truth in 
rare moments, forever fixed by sentences 
that reflect them. Every writer of gen- 
ius has something of this happy gift; the 
plodder goes on without it. 

A volume could be gleaned from Bush- 
nell’s writings that would fall into this 
category. We bring together a few speci- 
mens, not merely toillustrate how his style 
lent itself to his thought, but as showing 
how varied and profound was his thought, 
how keen his observation and especially 
how deep were his sympathies. 

We begin with one that may be re- 
garded as the keynote of Bushnell: 

All best and noblest things are done, as it 
were, naturally ; 
and a kindred one which is fundamental 
to his entire philosophy: 

The universe of nature is a perfect analo- 
gon of the universe of thought and spirit. 

You get tangled in questions when you 
should be clear in love. 

Out of the same depths of experience 
comes this: 

The faith in immortality depends upon a 
sense of it begotten, not on an argument for 
it concluded. 

How this simple sentence sweeps 
around the many theories and expositions 
now floating in the air—some basing im- 
mortality on the electing will of God; 
some saying that it is given as a reward 
of faith; some, that it comes through ev- 
olution and is the survival of the fittest; 
some through scientific investigation that 
excludes death from a living universe 
(and there may be something in it) and 
some taking sides for or against accord- 
ing to the texts quoted. Bushnell passes 
them by—the argumentation, the science, 
the analogy, dearly as he loved it, and 
the exegesis—he sets all aside and says 
‘the faith in immortality,” that is, a 
real belief in it, is a matter of experi- 
ence. 

It is a peculiarity of Bushnell that he 
always, as here, treats immortality inci- 
dentally and epigrammatically and never 
directly nor at length: 

The real first question is not immortality 
. . . but immutability. 

The passion of our endeavor is to so far get 
above causes as to fix or fasten our own 
future. 

Immortality is nothing but the fact trans- 


lated of immutable morality. 
We are so bound up with eternal ideas and 





God that we have the fact of immortality by 
moral impression. 

The consciousness of God is but an implied 
consciousness of immortality. 


It will be noted in these quotations 
that Bushnell does not deny universal 
immortality, but asserts that a sense of it 
is a moral achievement. 

He takes great delight in playing with 
nature—teasing and almost torturing her 
to unfold her hidden meanings. This is 
specially seen in The Moral Uses of Dark 
Things, the most fascinating of his books, 
drawing us within the circle of myster- 
ies that he more than half explains and 
wholly turns to good uses, “‘ tearing the 
disguise of a curse from many a blessing.” 

He finds in winter a throng of bless- 
ings. Its consumption of all laid up 
stores leads him to say that 


the parable of the prodigal son is a winter 
parable in its date. 

He came to himself because it was a time of 
short allowance. 

Everything is hung on Providence, and the 
man who will not provide cannot live. 

Winter condenses a home. 

The winter of the body is the summer of 
the mind. 

There is no misconjunction so absurd as 
that of safety and wrong. 

God has us in discipline and not in hospi- 
tality. 

God is doing facts and we are thinking 
dangers. 

There can be no labor where there is no 
want. 

Industry is the naturai teacher and guard- 
ian of virtue. 

Real life must have some heroic force in it, 
else it only breathes, but does not live. 

To bear and dare—these two great lessons 
are among the chief moral uses of life. 

Pain is a kind of general sacrament for the 
world. 

The world is but the shadow of God. 

God is always letting things come into the 
world that he will not let stay in it. 


Here is a wise hint to all writers of 
biography: 

A fall-written, circumstantial biography 
would be a mortal suffocation; let oblivion 
compose a good part of the story. 

Bushnell delights in night and sleep— 
the mysteries ; one of nature, the other 
of man. 

The night is the judgment bar of the day. 

It is a great part of God’s purpose in sleep 
to renew abused powers. 

Sleep is a spiritualizer in the constitution 
of nature itself. 

He kept his eyes steadily on civil life, 
and touched its ongoing with many a 
wise and searching word. 

Majorities are no reliable cure of public ills 
unless the public ills are, somehow, gotten 
out of the majorities. 

Here is one that is both civic and theo- 
logic: 

Evil is seareely known to be evil till it takes 
on the condition of authority. 

What compacter definition of liberty 
is there than this: 

Liberty is justice secured. 

Or what more timely than this: 

The wealth of a nation is the total value of 
the persons of the people. 

Wealth is but the shadow of men. 

He uttered no word more apt than the 
following, which is commended to all who 





delight in triennial councils and general 
assemblies and conventions, and have 
faith in their deliverances: 

Truth is nowhere so‘loosely held or badly 
stated as you will find it in the resolutions of 
societies. 

He probably had in mind the Tract So- 
ciety, which has never recovered from 
his public accusation that “it had broken 
down on a principle of common morality.” 

We quote a miscellaneous group, touch- 
ing on life and religious experience, as a 
sample of those to be found scattered 
throughout his pages, especially in his 
later writings. Strangely enough, in some 
of his earlier productions, e. g., that 
on The Spiritual Economy of Revivals, 
though a most thorough piece of work, 
has in it nothing that can be called an 
aphorism. This form of speech grows on 
one with years. It is the blossom of 
thought ; the fruit of experience and re- 
flection after time has brought together 
all the elements and forces. 

No prayer takes hold of God until it first 
takes hold of the man. 

Deem every sin a sacrilege. 

The life of man is in his heart, and if he does 
not live there, he does not live. 

Akin to this is one taken from his ad- 
dress on religious music: 

Nothing had ever yet any great power over 
man that was divorced from feeling. 

How many modes of morbid goodness there 
may be—that is, only a little good. 

Bushnell never hesitated to put in a 
moral where he could, as when speaking 
to agriculturists he uttered this pithy 
word: 

The soul of all improvement is the improve- 
ment of the soul. 

Akin to it is this: 


Low grades of being want low objects; but 
the want of man is God. 


Here are three wise words for those in 
trouble: 

Nothing is really hard when we are once 
in it. 

Anything is well enough if it is only 
temporary. 

Soften your grief by much thanksgiving. 

The address on Pulpit Talent sparkles 
with aphorisms en every page. For the 
sake of those who do not read Bushnell, 
we quote a few without regard to order. 


Conceit is the bane of faith, and where 
there is no faith the possibility of power is 
barred. 

Preaching is nothing but the bursting out 
of light which has first burst in or up from 
where God is, among the soul’s foundations. 

A large, immediate and free beholding is 
necessary to make a powerful preacher. 

Faith has a way of proving premises them- 
selves, namely, by seeing them. 

Speaking from the light or rather dark- 
ness of his own day, Bushnell protested 
against over-analysis and formula in 
preaching: 

Formulas are the jerked meat of salvation. 

Death itself is a great analyzer, and nothing 
ever comes out of the analyzing process fully 
alive. 

In his sermon—The Gospel of the Face— 
preached at the installation of Dr. Glad- 
den in North Adams, 1866, there is the 
same thrust at analysis: 
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Fire is the greatest analyzer in the world, 
and the product is ashes. 


Of course Bushnell here leans too 
heavily on his subject and purpose, which 
is to bring the soul into closer and di- 
recter contact with God; as he states it 
farther on in this sermon: 


The gospel is nothing now, any more than 
it was at the first, unless it is reincarnated 
and kept incarnate. 

True preaching struggles right away from 
formula, back into fact and life and the rev- 
elation of God. 

No man has a right to say any beautiful 
or powerful thing till he gets some thoughts 


beautiful and powerful enough to require it. 

Perhaps the best-known sermon of 
Bushnell is that on The Dissolving of 
Doubts, preached in the Yale chapel in 
1870. After a thorough argumentation 
he closed with the following aphoristic 
advice that has lighted the path of many 
a bewildered doubter : 

Be never afraid of doubt. 

Be afraid of all sophistries, and tricks, and 
strifes of disingenuous argument. 

Have it a fixed principle, also, that getting 
into any scornful way is fatal. 

Never settle upon anything as true because 
it is safer to hold it than not. 
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Have it as a law never to put force on the 
mind, or try to make it believe. 

Never be in a hurry to believe; never try to 
conquer doubts against time. 


We cannot better close this handful of 
aphorisms, sifted out of a mass still 
filled with a countless number equally 
terse and telling, than by quoting an 
entire page that is both aphoristic inform, 
and is also one of the most characteristic 
pages to be found in allof Bushnell’s 
writings. It may be termed the picture 
of a wise man, and appears on the follew- 
ing page. 








udice because he has a prejudice against his dislikes. 


Bushnell’s Picture of a Wise Man* 


He is one who understands himself well enough to make due allowance for such unsane moods and varieties, never con- 
cluding that a thing is thus or thus because just now it bears that look; waiting often to see what a sleep, or a walk, or a cool 
revision, or perhaps a considerable turn of repentance will do. He does not slash upon a subject or a man from the point of a 
just now rising temper. He maintains a noble candor by waiting sometimes for a gentler spirit and a better sense of truth. 
He is never intolerant of other men’s judgments because he is a little distrustful of his own. He restrains the dislikes of prej- 
His resentments are softened by his condemnations of himself. 
His depressions do not crush him because he has sometimes seen the sun, and believes it may appear again. He revises his 
opinions readily because he has a right, he thinks, to better opinions, if he can find them. He holds fast sound opinions, iest 
his moodiness in change should take all truth away. And if his unsane thinking appears to be toppling him down the gulfs of 
skepticism, he recovers himself by just raising the question whether a more sane way of thinking might not think differently. 
A man who is duly aware thus of his own distempered faculty makes a life how different from one who acts as if he were 
infallible, and had nothing to do but just to let himself be pronounced! 








My Week with Bushnell 


It was in August, 1874. My physician 
had ordered me away from London for 
three months. Dr. G. W. Field of Ban- 
gor, Me. (with whom I had in-a former 
year traveled in Switzerland and who 
had extracted from me a promise to visit 
the United States as his guest), knowing 
my intense interest in Bushnell, had ar- 
ranged with Dr. Parker of Hartford that 
I should supply his pulpit for two summer 
Sundays. This would give mea fair op- 
portunity of making personal acquaint- 
ance with the man whose book on “ Na- 
ture and the Supernatural” had given 
me a new mental attitude to many facts 
of revelation and of life. I had written 
my friend, ‘Two things are absolute—I 
must see Niagara and I must see Bush- 
nell—everything else as may be.” 

On the first Sunday of my visit, Bush- 
nell was absent from Hartford. He re- 
turned on Monday morning. Walking 
down Main Street I met an elderly gentle- 
man whose face had about it something of 
distinction. Immediately he had passed 
I felt sure that I had seen Bushnell. At 
a safe distance I followed him. He as- 
cended the steps of what I judged to bea 
library or atheneum. Bashfulness has 
been the bane of my life. I came to the 
United States with a pocketful of letters 
I never used. But I was determined that 
I would not be cheated out of an inter- 
view with the man to whom I owed so 
much of mental illumination. Into that 
building I went and accosted the stranger 
with the words, “I believe that I stand 
in the presence of Dr. Bushnell.” ‘And 
you are Mr. Thomas,” he replied. “‘ Dr. 
Parker told me you were expected and 
wished to see me. You find me among 





*If everything else of Bushnell shall be forgotten 
or blotted out—sermon, treatise and essay—let this 
page remain as the sign of a great master in the 
use of language, and also as such a measure of 
manhood and sound thinking as he set up and 
strove to realize. T. T. M. 





By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. 


the vestiges of creation.”” We passed 
into the open air and walked slowly for 
how long I know not. 

That morning he seemed to occupy him- 
self in reading me. I had been fore- 
warned of a possible disappointment. 
Bushnell had been suffering for years 
from the old-fashioned, New England con- 
sumption, so I was told, with the words 
added, “It had made him somewhat irri- 
table.” It had also been (kindly and po- 
litely) hinted to me that when he met con- 
ceited and pretentious young men he had 
a@ way with him which was not encourag- 
ing to familiarity. Whatever his impres- 
sions of me might have been, he appointed 
a meeting time for next day and so on 
from day to day till my time had run out. 

Not once did I discover any of the irri- 
tability which my friend had led me to 
expect. Nor do I remember one word or 
deed, or look even, which in any degree 
detracted from the reverence which had 
grown in my soul for the man whose 
books had so greatly helped me in my 
dark and doubtful days, Asason witha 
father I felt and talked during some part 
of every day of that memorable week. A 
few jottings from a note-book I kept at 
the time may be of interest: — 

**Bushnell showed me the different li- 
braries of the city and a most remarkable 
selection made by Mr. Trumbull, who is 
an encyclopedist in himself. Dr. Bush- 
nell referred to him as one of the most 
remarkable men he had ever met, ‘a 
regular omnivorist of knowledge.’ We 
talked about the Henry Ward Beecher 
case, about temperance and Newman 
Hall’s ‘Come to Jesus,’ Bushnell express- 
ing great repugnance for that mechanical 
method of paging out subjects. 

“Speaking of one of the libraries, he 
said: ‘It was a question with the founder 
of this library in his early days whether 
he should marry a wife or collect a li- 





brary. He could not do both, so he gave 
up the wife and gathered the library; 
and here it is, a town’s blessing.’ 

*““We spoke of homesickness, and he 
told me the story of an American who 
had gone to Paris, and his little cuisine 
French was soon exhausted. He grew 
fearfully homesick, hearing no language 
he could much understand. Lying awake 
at night he heard a dog bark and jumped 
up delighted, saying to his companion, 
‘Ah! there’s some real genuine English.’ 

**On another occasion he spoke of hav- 
ing known Caleb Morris in England and 
having preached in Fetter Lane Chapel ; 
said that Morris was one of the best 
speakers of the English language he ever 
heard—there was genuine fire and force 
in him, which compelled the hearers into 
sympathy and submission—but a most 
irregular, uncertain man—never ready, 
consequently seldom at his best.” 

There are other interesting jottings in 
this old note-book on American men and 
things. In the space allotted I can only 
refer to one pleasant evening when, after 
supper at his house, Bushnell was in ex- 
cellent form, and talked beautifully of 
his city and country. Finding himself 
unusually well he had been to the hotel 
twice to seek me and take me to his home. 
He left the message that I was to be sure 
to present myself at his house at six 
o’clock, and by no means to disappoint. 
It was the choice time of all the week. He 
welcomed me with quite a boyish delight. 
The first words: “‘I know where you have 
been, sir. Twice have I called at the 
hotel and eur young Englishman stiil 
absent. You have been to see Goldsmith 
Maid trot. AndIdon’t blame you.” As- 
sured that I had no knowledge of the 
lady entitled Goldsmith Maid, and that 
I had been exploring Mark Twain’s new 
house and Mrs. Stowe’s house, with the 
suburbs of Hartford generally, he seemed 
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somewhat disappointed that I had not 
seized the opportunity to witness one of 
the most characteristic of American 
sports. 

That evening he talked of Robertson of 
Brighton, and of Maurice and other great 
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day, Aug. 30, and the brief jottings con- 
tain this note: 

“Fine congregation this morning— 
many more than last Sunday. Dr. Bush- 
nell among my: auditors. Came into 
vestry after service and presented me 
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A age fr om Bushnell’s wrelings. Froma sermon deliver ed in 1824 and entitled 
P 
Oratory and Preaching 


Good and great thinking makes a good and great style gratis. It 
is not difficult for power to be strong or for real fire to burn. But 
mere rhetorical power and fire will neither shake nor burn anything. 
Would that all young preachers could understand how great a thing 
in style is honesty ; downright, simple, self-forgetting honesty. Could 
all the mere would-be fine or forceful or sublime in style be substituted 
by the simple modesty of earnest conviction, what a lifting of the 


with the first printed 
copy which had come 
into his hands of ‘ For- 
giveness and Law.’ ‘I 
am very thankful to 
have had the privilege 
of hearing you preach.’ 
Spoke afterwards [the 
jottings continue} of my 
‘Emmanuel Church ’— 
that he had finished 
reading it. Said he: 
‘You have a talent in 
that direction which 
you ought to cultivate. 
The book woke me up 
and made me feel quite 
young again. I don’t 
know when I have en- 
joyed a book so much.’”’ 

I walked with Bush- 
nell through the park. 
His conversation was 
as stimulating as his 
books. I drew him to 
the subject of preaching 
that I might get his 
ideas. He had no re- 
serve. He candidly told 


* me that he did not think 


I would preach long if 
I did not economize 
nervous force. His de- 
light in having been 
the chief instrument of 
converting ‘‘a place for 
garbage and dead dogs 
and cats” into a beauti- 
ful park was too evi- 
dent to be suppressed. 
“They will put your 
name on this park, doc- 


doom of impotence it would be for many. 


leaders of thought. He had received a 
check for $2,000 from some English pub 
lisher and had been greatly impressed by 
the honesty of the man. When I told 
him of the extent of his influence in Eag- 
land and that all young ministers of any 
alertness of mind, in all denominations, 
read his books, that the publisher had 
made a good thing out of him, not ade- 
quately recognized by a check for $2,000, 
he was so surprised that for a while I 
think he was suspicious of my veracity. 
When he had overcome his suspicion, the 
emotion of his nature was not to be sup- 
pressed. I must have been very free 
with Bushnell that evening, for I find this 
record in my brief jottings: ‘‘A very de- 
lightful evening. I felt ashamed to talk 
so much in the presence of so great and 
cultivated a mind, but I feel so free and 
at home with the great doctor.” One 
conversation in particular I recall. It 
was about his books on the atonement. 
I asked if the two volumes, entitled “ Vi- 
carious Sacrifice” and “Forgiveness and 
Law,” satisfied him that the whole theme 
had now been reviewed by him. He re- 
plied: ““By no means. If I got fresh 
light tomorrow I would recall these books, 
whatever the publisher might say.”” The 


idea of finality had no place in Bushnell’s 


thinking. 
My last whole day in Hartford was Sun- 


tor,” I remarked. “‘O 

no, 0 no, people in this 
country soon forget their benefactors.” 
Bat he lived long enough—just long 
enough—to know that my prediction was 
verified. 

I walked with him until he was tired, 
and left him at the door of his house. 
Very tenderly and tearfully hesaid to me, 
“*T suppose we shall never meet again in 
this world,” and pointed upward. That 
is how I like to think of Bushnell. 

It has been said by cynical souls that 
if you wish to keep your interest in an 
author’s books it is better you should not 
be personally familiar with your author. 
After that week with Bushnell his books 
were more precious to me than ever. I 
must have seen the best side of his nature, 
for I cannot conceive of any better side. 
Can I ever forget him as he arrested him- 
self in a walk one day and said, “‘I know 
Jesus Christ better, far better, than I 
know any man in Hartford,” adding pres- 
ently, ‘‘and I think if he came along this 
way he would arrest himself and say, 
* Here’s a man I know.” 

His religion was so personal, so natural, 
so every day a thing that there seemed 
to be no transition from the secular to 
the sacred, for there was no secular and 
nosacred. I very much question whether 
any man has ever appeared in New Eng- 
land who has removed more doubts and 
allayed more fears than has Horace 
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Bushnell. Professor Stevens has shown 
how he anticipated Ritschl. The devout 
German is not the only one he has antici- 
pated. Bushnell has raised to life New 
England orthodoxy and has clothed it 
upon with a more glorious body. 





An Epitome of Bushnell’s Life 


Dr. Bushnell was born in Litchfield, Ct., 
April 14, 1802. He entered Yale College in 
1823 and graduated in 1827. He taught school 
for a few months in Norwich, Ct., then 
was on the editorial staff of the New York 
Journal of Commerce for a year, and then 
entered the Law School at New Haven. 
While there he accepted an invitation to be- 
come a tutor in the college, and entered at 
the same time the Theological Seminary. He 
was ordained the pastor of the North, now 
the Park Church, in Hartford, Ct., in 1833, 
In 1843, his health having broken down, he 
spent nearly a year in Europe. Soon after 
Tis return his theological views became the 
occasion of suspicion and complaint, and for- 
mal charges of error were made, but the as- 
sociation of which he was a member, after 
full inquiry, acquitted him of fundamental 
error. 

In 1855-6, his health again failing, he 
visited Cuba and California. In 1859, ill 
health still continuing, he resigned his pas- 
torate in Hartford against the unanimous 
wishes of his people, but no longer under- 
took the regular care of the church. He filled 
up the years that followed with congenial 
and effective labor with pen and voice. He 
died Feb. 17, 1876. 





The principles of the Reformation have 
lately been making progress with a remark- 
able degree of acceleration in France, a love 
for the Bible and an earnest desire for the 
furtherance of foreign missions being out- 
standing characteristics. In Nimes half the 
people are Protestants, and whereas in the 
French capital, in 1835, there were not more 
than five Protestant churches, there are today 
110 meeting places in which the gospel is regu- 
larly preached. 








An Unpublished Letter of 
Dr. Bushnell 


My Dear Mrs. —— 

I hear that you are in a suffering way 
and that a cloud is over your prospects of 
continuance. If so, I am sure that there 
will be no cloud over your heart and the 
longer, better prospects of your Christian 
expectation. It is a very great thing to 
leave this world, and yet I cannot think 
it a specially frightful thing. True, we 
make a plunge into the unknown, which 
is so far appalling, and yet even that is 
somewhat of a fiction. We do know a 
great deal about the matter after all. We 
know Christ, which is to know pretty 
much everything; we know what he is 
and can be to us, so that if we knew all 
about the city and the river and all the 
paradisaic figures it would not add much 
to our knowledge. It comes indeed to this, 
that our plunge into the unknown is plung- 
ing into a sea of knowledge—the same we 
have been sailing in before only in a coast- 
| ing way. May God be with you and help 
you to be lifting your sail gladly. With 
much love,lam Yours in Christ. 

HORACE BUSHNELL. 


Hartford, April 2, 1866. 
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Personal Indebtedness to Horace Bushnell 


A Group of Testimonies from Men Who Have Been Quickened and Inspired by Him 


Dr. Bushnell came into my life, along with other great influences not to be mentioned here, while I was a theological 
student. It is a time in a young man’s life when he is not only susceptible to such influences, but when he eagerly seeks them 
and joyfully submits himself to them. The Life and Letters, now no longer on the market, constituted the introduction. 
And how glad I have always been that it wasso. His daughters introduced him, which was most satisfactory. It was not 
quite like the way I came to’know Professor Phelps. I read all of his works before reading Mrs. Ward’s Memoir of her noble 
father. But I came to Dr. Bushnell’s theology and views through his personality. And to this day Bushnell counts for much 
more than what is called Bushnellism. The mental quality, the ethical health, the spiritual vitality the courage, kindness, 
and devotion to Christ which made up the man—all these I have remembered gratefully for twenty years. 

There was in the Life and Letters an atmosphere in which it seemed, and seems, good to live. With many of Dr. 
Bushnell’s viewsI have never found myself in agreement, though the famous “tenth chapter” remains an immortal 
contribution to both theology and literature. But his temper, his eagerness for truth, his open-mindedness and pure- 
heartedness, his love for all that is human, except sin, and his enthronement of the Master, all profoundly affected me, 
and do still. Yet I am bound to say that it is his Life and Letters, his biography, that I read much more than I do his 
works. Only a few of them keep their hold on me, though that is no fault of theirs. But the man is always a force, 


and to him I return again and again. 
New York, N. Y. WILLIAM F,. McDowELt. 





My indebtedness to Dr. Bushnell, while I feel it to be very real, is still indirect rather than direct, simply because 
my own study of theological themes came a little too late to make his direct influence notably strong upon me. For when 
I came to read Dr. Bushnell I had already been led into similar lines of thought by others, so that his contribution did 
not seem, at first, distinct or marked. Drawn to him, however, from the start, he has simply seemed naturally to come 
to belong to that inner circle of prophets of whom I feel most sure. I judge that I have been more directly influenced 
by the general points of view shown in his life and his practical teaching than by any specific theological doctrines. To 
these points of view I find myself continually recurring. Dr. Bushneli’s persistent note of scrupulous honesty and reality 
in Christian thinking and living I particularly prize. One has no chance ever to feel that he is simply going through 
the motions. It would be difficult to overestimate his contribution—direct and indirect—to American religious thinking. 

Oberlin, O. HENRY CHURCHILL KINa@. 





During my course of study at Andover Theological Seminary I became profoundly indebted to Horace Bushnell for 
@ conception which has dominated my life and work ever since. The example of his effort and his method in study and 
thinking, as well as his patience with all misunderstanding, burned into me the necessity of being absolutely genuine in 
all my search for truth. His example did not press me to an adoption of his formulas or interpretations in a slavish sense, 
but to an interpretation of the universe and its vital relationships which should be, so far as I went, utterly real to me. 
This effect was increased when he modified some of his expressions in later days. The modification was fresh evidence of 
his genuine approach to truth. I have always thought his views of doctrine useful but incomplete. His views of Chris- 
tian culture, on the other hand, were far reaching and full of insight. But I bless his memory because at the very 
threshold of my ministry he gave me a living example of a godly soul, a brilliant thinker, who was impatient with every 
term which seemed to him false or partial, and who sought with all his might to unfold the deepest meanings of the 
relations of God to men. 

Washington, D. C. S. M. NEWMAN. 





I never met Dr. Bushnell personally, but I heard him preach and I recall his impressive manner. I have read, I am 
still reading, his books. They are instructive and helpful, full of rich thought, proved in his own life and fostered by his 
own experience. The man is in the words. The style is his own, and it goes ill with any man who consents to an imita- 
tion of it. The sermons are a spiritual refreshment. I do not know of any others which are so stimulating. They put 
one’s mental machinery in motion. It is best that one of them be read when the reader is not about to speak on the same 
topic. It is the action, the liveliness, the life which is to be received, and with this a man can do his own work on 
some other line. To know these sermons and Roswell Hitchcock’s is a long way towards a liberal education for a min- 
ister. Dr. Bushnell’s essays are like his sermons—they abound in fine thought, in happy suggestion, in incidental infor- 
mation. He was a rare man. I do not know any one with whom to compare him. He was a fearless seer, a diligent 
observer, an honest prophet, who dared do anything with truth save to doubt or disobey. 

Cambridge. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE. 





From my ordination in the city of Hartford until Dr. Bushnell’s death, sixteen years later, I enjoyed his neighbor- 
hood and familiar acquaintance. I admired his intellectual insight, virility, honesty, courage and versatility. The words 
of truth were to him more than words; they were spirit and life. It was not possible for him to be stalled in forms and 
dogmas; he passed through them to a vision of the Eternal. All truths were great and vital, and to his profound intui- 
tion of them he joined a discriminating and powerful exposition. I soon discovered that he accepted the responsibility 
of his seership. He felt that he had no right not to proclaim from the housetop the word given him in the closet, This 
required courage to face opposition and even persecution. We all know his fine courage, for he was ever foremost on 
“the perilous edge of battle.” But he had that finest courage of all, the courage shown in his public discontinuance of 
the last half of one of his greatest books, for the reason that he had received new light. Meanwhile, he was always 
fresh and stimulating. He never threshed old straw, nor did he juggle with the same bits of painted glass in a kaleido- 
scope perpetually revolving. Always a spiritual man, his spirituality became more conspicuous as he approached the hour 
of translation. Our admiration of him never abated, but we loved and revered him more and more unto the end. 

Cambridge, Mass. CEepPHAS B. CRANE. 





I read most of Dr. Bushnell’s work within three years after my graduation from college, and no other books did so 
much to clear and enlarge my thought upon several of the great questions of religious faith. To Dr. Bushnell, probably 
more than to any one man, do I owe it that, in the consideration of the great doctrines of our faith, I was kept from im- 
patient denial on the one hand and blind, unreasoning assent on the other. He showed me how wide is the sweep, how 
profound the significance of the great truths we try to imprison in dogma. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Ct. C. T. WINCHESTER. 
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It was my good fortune to remember among my near kinsmen one who had been a personal friend of Horace 
Bushnell—his firm ally as well as kindly critic in the days when allies were few and critics generally hostile. Thus there 
was a Bushnell tradition in the family, and I profited by a sort of vicarious acquaintance with the man before I was old 
enough to read his books. When the time for reading came, it still remained true that one of the chief uses of the 
books proved to be their revelation of the writer. And if today I should attempt an expression of my debt to him, it 
would take the form of thanksgiving for his autobiography—an autobiography never written (except for one priceless 
payment), but implicit in every sermon, book and essay. Christian Nurture has been worth much to me; so has the 
Dissertation on the Nature of Language, with its noble declaration of independence against the tyranny of the set phrase ; 
so have the texts, themes and introductions of the sermons, as showing what a brave and devout man may find if he 
dare to launch out into the deep of Scripture; so has his style, rugged, forthright and pregnant, the utterance of a man 
who had passed through a great experience which language could but partially express. 

But the prophet whom God commissioned by means of the experience has been worth most of all. He has assured 
me that while a man may be hampered by doubt, he need never be paralyzed or put to permanent confusion by it if he 
but use constructively such faith as remains. He has reminded me that though systems grow old and definitions prove 
inadequate, it is simply because the truth is vital and cannot be perpetually confined within their artificial bounds. And 
beyond any other teacher, with the possible exception of St. Augustine, he has taught me that while “low grades of 


being want low objects, the want of man is God.” 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. . EDWARD M. CHAPMAN. 





No man dies who inspires others, for, though dead, he yet lives, albeit transformed, in those influenced by him. Horace 
Bushnell still survives on earth in many and, among them, in part in me. 

1. He was conspicuously open-minded. One half of The Vicarious Sacrifice, published in 1865, was superseded in 1874 
by Forgiveness and Law. The author, after new light and farther thinking, did not hesitate to proclaim modified views. 
Such a spirit is inspirational. 

2. Beneath superficial phenomena he probed to broad principles. His enunciation of the law of love, in God, in angels 
and in men, as the basis of the atonement, his reference to the insignificance of attacks on detail, when the great whole is 
comprehended, are instances. 

3. He dealt in germinant thought. I have never read Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s Intellectual Life entire; but I have 
begun it probably a dozen times and then, inspired, have laid it aside to undertake with renewed vigor work for myself. 
So Bushnell stimulates his readers. : 

4. His method is constructive. He aroused opposition, chiefly because not understood, and yet his spirit is irenic. 

5. His theology, while not agreed to in every particular, yet appeals to the reader as rational and spiritual. God was 
a reality to him. The idea of an immanent God underlies his discussions respecting the atonement and the trinity. 

6. He was deeply religious. Problems in theology did not arouse in him, and do not in his readers, mere specuiative 
reasoning, but look toward and eventuate in practical Christian living. 


Such effects carry by contagion the germs of perpetual life. 
Lewiston, Me. ALFRED WILLIAM ANTHONY. 





It was never my good fortune to hear, or even to see, Horace Bushnell. Even his books reached me a little too late for 
their highest serviceableness. Had I read them at the time when as a young pastor and student in Andover I was deeply 
engrossed in the study of the early New England Calvinists and their relation to previous modifiers of the Calvinian system, 
they would have come as a refreshing and life.giving gale from an unexpected quarter of the heavens. Even as it was, I found 
great refreshment in the book on Christian Nurture, in Nature and the Supernatural, and in the published Sermons. 
I have been told that Doctor Bushnell had a devout Methodist grandmother ; if this is true he nobly repaid to many ministers 


and laymen of her faith any debt he may have owed to her. 
Boston, Mass. WILLIAM F, WARREN. 





Horace Bushnell contributed more to making the Christian life rational to me on the one side, and toward opening 
up new and profounder views of the Bible upon the other side, than any American preacher. Fortunately, also, I became 
acquainted with his writings during my college days in a state university when I greatly needed spiritual enlightenment 
and help. I place Bushnell, Robertson and Brooks high in the list of my patron saints. 

Delaware, O. J. W. BASHFORD. 





I am indebted to Dr. Bushnell especially for his unique and almost ideal record as the Man of Influence in the ministry. 
To this age of over-organization he represents the man who is content to “have filled no place at all.” Willing to keep off 
‘the platform of the world’s business,” he yet justified the right of the thinker—the religious and theological thinker—to 
be counted among the world’s most efficient workers. The marvelous influence that he exerted, not only upon religious 
thought, but upon the entire life of his city, appears to have come largely from his simple directness in taking the spiritual 
facts that are obvious and near at hand and frankly giving them their due place in both thought and life. When the 
world seems to have gone after gods of materialism and organized force, and the methods of the Spirit appear to be 
inadequate and unavailing, and one is tempted to look for men of violence to bring in the kingdom by force, I remember 
the record of Bushnell and his faith in the unorganized, unofficered, unadministered, but unconquerable, influence of 
spiritual truth; I consider the things which, through him, have been wrought, not by might, nor by power, but by 
influence ; then I thank God and take courage, and my faith in the sufficiency of the unseen Spirit to save the world is 


renewed. 
Rockville, Ct. CHARLES E. McKINLEY. 





I came upon Horace Bushnell (though net in the flesh) while yet in my teens. Or, rather, he came upon me, with 
that rush of breezy captivation which at once assumes mastery. It was in that stirring essay, Work and Play, in which 
you feel the beating of the heart of life. As a theologian I found him the same fresh, intrepid spirit, as of a man emerg- 
ing from a land where it is always morning. Later still I came to know more of him as a man through that model biog- 
raphy prepared by his daughter. Here, too, the same spirit showed itself—reverent, fearless, hopeful, true to himself, true. 
to his fellowmen, true to his God. What is it that we owe to this high-souled thinker? A system? No, he was not a 
system-maker, but a liberator, one who dared desert tradition for truth. The principles of his theology were basal and 
constructive, but he never reared the structure lest it should misinterpret or conceal the foundations. The only doctrine 
that he ever attempted to inclose—that of the atonement—he afterward opened again to the air and the stars with the 
words, “There is no reason personal to myself why I should be fastened to my own small measures when larger measures. 
are given me.” Horace Bushnell has given us something far better than a system of theology—inspiration, vitality, per- 
sonality. He is like a mountain spring, like a dash of dew against the face in the arid region of formal theology. His 
explanation of his own secret of power communicates itself to those who love him: “Finding the air full of wings about. 
me, buoyant all and free, I have let them come under and lift.” 

Salem, Mass. JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 
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Dr. Bushnell’s Marks in Hartford 


The question—‘‘ What marks of Dr. 
Bushnell does Hartford now show? ”’— 
which I am asked to answer is not easily 
answered in any terms of description. 
Doubtless good Dr. Hawes made a per- 
manent mark upon our city and its life, 
but it would be difficult, perhaps, to trace 
and describe that mark withapen. Hart- 
ford bears the marks of Dr. Bushnell in 
its body and in its spirit—visible and in- 
visible marks of him, the former easily 
describable ; the latter, most important, 
indescribable and only to be intimated. 

As to the external and visible marks, 
we indicate, first, the old North Church 
Meeting House in which he preached so 
many years, and whose pulpit he madea 
throne of power. It was erected, I think, 
in 1824, and in 1867 the church moved out 
of it into another sanctuary, since which 
time it has been used for commercial 
purposes. It still survives and its inte- 
rior shows, here and there, its original 
arrangements, and not infrequently visit- 
ors explore it just to see where the great 
preacher once did his wonderful work. It 
ought to be recovered and reconsecrated 
to religious uses by our local missionary 
society, and christened Bushnell House, 
or Hall. 

Secondly, the house which he built and 
in which he lived and died. This house, 
on what is known as Winthrop Street, 
was on no street at first, but apart in 
the fields overlooking the great river 
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Bushnell Park, Hartford 


By Rev. Edwin P. Parker, D. D. 


and having an outlook far beyond. He 
chose to dwell where he “‘ could seea great 
way off and have broad views.” It has 
passed into the possession of Israel and 
will soon be torn down, 

Thirdly, the Park Church Meeting 
House, erected in 1867 and occupied since 
by the church whose chief fame is in his 
name. This sanctuary stands facing 
Bushnell Park, is closely associated with 
his later years, and contains a mural 
memorial of him. 

Fourthly, the state capitol, beautiful in 
itself and for situation, in the location 
and erection of which he was deeply con- 
cerned, and which bears his effigy cut in 
one of the medallions on its eastern wall. 

Fifthly, and supremely, the beautiful 
park in the heart of the city, which is his 
enduring civic monument. 

Dr. Bushnell stood in the front rank of 
those who strove for the public good. 
His eye was ever open for possible im- 
provements in the city. He saw how a 
veritable paradise could be made of the 
squalidest portion of the city, and set 
himself to the Herculean task of bringing 
that transformation to pass. All manner 
of difficulties and obstacles stood in the 
way, but he enlisted the interest and aid 
of many influential citizens, and after a 
protracted struggle carried the scheme 
through to triumphant conclusion. 

Long ago public sentiment bas pro- 
nounced the verdict that “the best in- 


vestment our city has ever made is the 
park.” It would be difficult to imagine 
the external aspect of Hartford without 
this central and conspicuous and beauti- 
ful feature of it. Giving to others all 
due praise for their co-operative efforts, 
itis to Dr. Bushnell that Hartford owes 
thisinestimable public blessing. He lived 
to see and enjoy the fruit of all this toil 
and struggle. In grateful recognition of 
his services our city government, while 
he lay dying, passed an ordinance to the 
effect that this park should thenceforth 
and forever be known as Bushnell Park, 
and this was made known to him before 
he fell asleep. 

Of Dr. Bushnell’s family his wife and 
three daughters survived him. Of the 
living we may not speak, but one of his 
daughters—Louisa Bushnell—a woman 
dearly beloved, highly cultivated, pos- 
sessing no small share of her father’s 
imaginative and poetic genius and the 
author of many noble poems, has followed 
him into the land of light andsong. Mrs. 
Bushnell, whom I gladly would but must 
not describe, still lives with us. By a 
rare good fortune her home is with a 
daughter, in a house that faces directly 
upon Bushnell Park, whence also there 
is a glimpse of the Park Church and the 
state capitol grounds. It is written con- 
cerning a particular spot in Palestine, 
‘*Now Jacob’s well was there.” There it 
still is, the one visible, enduring mark 
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and monumentof Jacob. And 
of Hartford we say ‘ Bush- 
nell Park” is there, the one 
visible, beautiful and perma 
nent mark and memorial of 
her greatest man and bene- 
factor. 

As for the other and invisi- 
ble marks of Dr. Bushnell 
upon Hartford’s intellectual, 
noral, civic and religious life, 
they are, as I have said, inde- 
scribable. At the time of his 
death Mr. Warner, a dear 
friend of his, was abroad. 
Some one wrote to him, ‘‘ You 
will not find Hartford the 
same Hartford on your re- 
turn.” And Mr. Warner 
replied, ‘I should rather 
remember that’ Hartford 
would not be what it is, or 
become what I hope it will be, 
if he had notlivedinit.”” The 
life he lived here for forty 
years is a great and shining 
example for all our citizens 
to live by. One of Dr. Bush- 
nell’s old parishioners once 
said of his ministry, ‘“‘He 
makes men.” That he did. 
He raised up, educated and 
inspired a great number of 
men and women here, most of 
whom have fallen asleep, but 
some survive. How is it pos- 
sible to trace his influence 
through them and their house- 
holds? He put his mark upon men like 
Warner and Burton and Robinson. I 
hope that my dear old comrade, Mr. 
Twichell, will pardon me for saying that 
Dr. Bushnell’s mark is deep on him, and 
so on our whole city. And the same is 
true, in considerable measure, of many of 
our older and prominent citizens. 

It need not be said that Christian 
thought and faith are freer and better 
here for him, for that is true throughout 
English-speaking Christendom. He cre- 
ated a new interest and confidence in the 
Christian religion. He gave us a greater 
breadth of standing in it, and a greater 
vitality of its ideas and truths. We 
are quickened by every contact with his 
prophetic thought, by every remembrance 
of his purity and godliness. Fair and 
bright as he shines in the field of memory, 
he shines ever fairer 
and brighter in the 
high firmament of 
our thought and 
reverence and affec- 
tion as the years go 
by, and we know him 
less and less after the 
flesh and more and 
more after the mind 
and spirit. 

Be assured that 
Horace Bushnell still 
lives among us, still 
speaks to us, and the 
wholesome and sanc- 
tifying leaven of his 
most vital life and 
thought still works 
in this community 
in ways untraceable. 


Woolsey, Bushnell, 
Bacon, Porter, 
Beecher, Burton, 


Harris and Storrs— 


Tablet in Park Church, 


Erected by parishioners and friends im remembrance of his 


Dr. Horace Bushnell’s home on Winthrop St., 
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inscribed 

“ Horace Bushnell, D.D, LL. D. 
Bern in Litchfield, April 14, 1802 
Died in Hartford, Feb. 17, 1876 


character, and his great service to mankind” 


not to mention others—what a remark- 
able group of contemporary fellow-labor- 
ers in the Congregational ministry! We 
cannot think of them as disassociated by 
translation hence, or as having ceased 
from their manifold and beneficent influ- 
ence here. As here on earth, so in the 
heaven above, they shine as in celestial 
constellation, and their lights still make 
the evening skies of many of us serene 
and holy. 


A Word From Another Hart- 
ford Disciple 


BY REV. JOSEPH H. TWICHELL 





While on leave of absence from the 
army during the Civil War I was intro- 
duced to Dr. Bushnell at his home in 
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Hartford, and, by favor of 
circumstances, in the day or 
two following passed several 
hours in his company. From 
that meeting dates a friend- 
ship with him which was 
one of the best gifts I, or any 
one, ever received from God. 
Thence onward I saw him 
occasionally and loved him 
more and more, till when, in 
1865, I came to Hartford to 
live I counted the nearne-s 
to him it involved a special 
felicity of the situation. | felt 
that there could be hardly 
anything better for me, more 
likely to be blessed to my 
mind and spirit, more likely 
to be helpful to me in my 
work in the ministry than 
his company. I had experi- 
enced enough of the effect 
of personal contact with him 
to be convinced of that. 

At that time I knew noth- 
ing at allof his peculiar views 
in theology, so that my first 
impression of him was strictly 
a personal one. He began 
with me, not as a rabbi, but 
as aman. And as aman far 
more than as a theologian he 
continued to make his im- 
pression upon me to the last. 
My abiding thought of him, 
my estimate of him, my esti- 
mate of his doctrine, for that 
matter, is preponderantly derived from 
what he revealed of himself to me in 
relations of private intercourse. The 
Horace Bushnell with whom, for the 
space of ten memorable years, I held 
converse in his home or mine or on 
the street ; with whom I shared the lei- 
sure of vacation, with whom I angled on 
mountain streams, and camped out days 
together in the woods, and talked whole 
evenings around the fire, and often slept 
under the same blanket; with whom I 
enjoyed the liberty of the freest inter- 
change of thought and feeling, and in 
whose prayers I joined, is, and will ever 
be, my Horace Bushnell. 

This intimate, so to speak inside, view 
of him harmonized completely with that 
to be gained by all observation and study 
of him whatsoever. The salient features 

of his genius and his 

character, his radical 

traits, bis intellec- 

~<a tual originality, in- 

dependence, courage, 

his love of truth, his 

absolute veracity, his 

generous nature were 

universally manifest 

—all ever suffused 

with the atmosphere 

of Christian faith and 
piety. 

After what proved 
the last time I should 
see him in this world 
I wrote in my diary: 

“Tt was mournful 
to see how feeble he 
has grown; but I felt 
a sense of Christian 
triumphin beholding 
the quietness that 
possessed him.” A 
few days only before 
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he passed away, having called to inquire 
for him, and hearing how sweetly he was 
falling asleep, I wrote: “Felt as I left 
the house a mighty conviction of spirit- 
ual realities and a desire to live in them.” 

That expression I transcribe as denot- 
ing what, to my memory, was the con- 
stant and most conscious result of my 
companionship with Dr. Bushnell from 
its beginning. 





Horace Bushnell’s Influence in 
England 


BY REV. J. MORGAN GIBBON, LONDON 


It is said that the works of Bushnell 
are on the shelves of every manse in Scot. 
land. I have no doubt that the same 
might be said of England, but I do not 
think that a similar claim can be made 
for the Wales which I know 
best—the Wales of twenty 
years ago. 

The honor I claim for my 

country is a greater one. 
When Bushnell visited Lon- 
don in 1846 he said that the 
only pulpit which he found 
“up to the mark” was Caleb 
Morris’s. Writing to his wife 
he declared: ‘I have found 
more intellectual sympathy 
with Morris than with any 
Englishman I have met. His 
mind is on the move. He is 
not hide-bound. His views of 
truth are fresh and smell of 
thought. But he has for this 
reason to run the gauntlet. 
He is a most dinzerous ani- 
mal. He is a beautiful man, 
has an exquisite delivery and 
a good deal of sharpness and 
invention.” 

When he left London it was 
Morris who saw him off. “I 
parted with my dear friend 
with the greatest tenderness 
and regret. Would that I 
might see him again in the 
United States! I feel that I 
have made a contact with 
England at least, and a warm 
one.” 

Morris was a Welshman, 
the same of whom Binney, 
seeing him pass on. the other 
side of the street, said: ‘‘There he goes 
—the greatest preacher in London. He 
will die without a child, a church or a 
book,” which also came true. 

But although the intervening gulf of 
language made a true appreciation of 
Bushnell by the Welshmen of twenty 
years ago in most cases difficult, he was 
not unknown or unvalued by Caleb Mor- 
ris’s countrymen. 

How well do I remember one day dur- 
ing the long vacation browsing at large 
in the study of a Welsh minister, and 
coming on a rather shabby volume with 
the somewhat uninviting title, Aids to 
Reflection, by S. T. Coleridge. “You 
had better take that with you,” said the 
minister, ‘‘the English is a little beyond 
me.” My stock of books being very low 
at the time I did not care to decline any 
book that came my way. But fate was 
kinder than I knew, for presently I fished 
out another volume entitled, Sermons 
for the New Life, by Horace Bushnell. 


Dr. Horace Bushnell at about 
the age of fifty years 
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The name was quite new to me, but I 
thought it had a note of distinction in it. 
“Take that, too, if you like,” said my 
friend. ‘I think there’s good stuff in it, 
but the English of it bothers me.” Thus 
it happened that I left his study thankful 
to my friend for his kindly disposition, 
but wholly unconscious that I carried 
under my arm, in the Coleridge, one of 
the most germinal books in literature, and 
in the Bushnell the most perfect volume 
of sermons ever published. I was, of 
course, also equally ignorant of the pa- 
rental relation that bound the books to- 
gether in the same bundle of life. 

** Si Lyra non lyrasset, Luther non sal- 
tasset.”. If Lyra had not piped Luther 
had not danced was said of the Reforma- 
tion. Certainly if Coleridge, 

The rapt one of the godlike forehead, 


had not written the Aids Bushnell would 
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not have preached these sermons, perhaps 
would not have preached at all. 

Curiously enough not long after that 
red-letter day in my history another 
friend handed me a thin, paper-covered 
volume with the challenging remark, 
“See if you can make head or tail of this 
thing; I cannot.’’ This “thing” proved to 
be Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson—a 
new but fine mouth-filling name that took 
my fancy at a glance. 

Thus did I, for one, profit by the confu- 
sion of tongues, and from those two aus- 
picious days I date my immense indebt- 
edness to Emerson and Bushnell. The 
amount of that debt I cannot pretend to 
make public for the account is still run- 
ning. I am daily increasing my obliga- 
tion and it is some relief to one’s sense 
of gratitude to be allowed to contribute 
a single spray to the wreath which The 
Congregationalist is weaving for Bushnell 
as he enters upon his second century of 
service and fame. 


Thomas Sedgwick 
Ct. 
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Why do we honor Bushnell? What, 
exactly, are those outstanding qualities of 
head and heart which in the fierce struggle 
for persistence have enabled him to pass 
the century limit, which Fitzgerald (Ten- 
nyson’s “ Old Fitz”) fixed upon as the 
test of a classic ? 

In the first place the splendid literary 
quality of his book has conduced to his 
survival. Like Victor Hugo, who was 
also born in 1802, Bushnell had the “ gift 
of the word.” Not that Bushnell ranks 
with Hugo as a literary artist, or that he 
is one of the great masters of English 
prose, like Addison and Steele, Haw- 
thorne, Ruskin and Newman. But he 
was of their tribe. The gift of the word 
was his. His books abound in passages 
of sustained eloquence and golden phrases 
that refuse to be forgotten. Beecher had 
the greater immediate success. For one 

who knew Bushnell] there 
were ten who had heard or 
heard of the great Brooklyn 
preacher. But style is the 
antiseptic of thought, and as 
time flows away the man who 
took no trouble with his 
words but let his thoughts go 
forth in slipshod, extempore 
fashion must give way to 
the man who clothed his ideas 
in fine raiment and built for 
them a stately house with 
pinnacles of rubies and win- 
dows of agate. 

Still the main thing is not 
the manner but the matter. 
Bushnell is often spoken of 
as though he were before all 
things a via media man, a 
mediator between the acids 
and thealkalis, whose favorite 
role in life was, according to 
N. P. Willis’s razor story, to 
“neutralize the cross fric- 
tions.”” But Bushnell played 
a far nobler part. He was, to 
use his own phrase, one of 
God’s experimenters—one of 
the true miners of faith ‘‘ who 
tell us where the treasures of 
faith do lie and how they may 
be opened.” The portrait 
shows the face of a miner, 
a@ man who has wrought in 
dark regions and whom God 
hath made glad with numerous 
and great surprises. 

Bushnell, like Caleb Morris, was a 
light, not a mirror. His mind was on 
the move. He drove new ways and 
broke through the inclosures where half 
truths quarrel inte the open spaces where 
they unite. He led to where paralleis 
meet and contradictions are reconciled. 
He established in ‘‘ nature and the super- 
natural” the preamble of Christianity, 
the “‘whereas” on which it rests, viz., 
that man is a spiritual being in a spirit- 
ual universe, a ‘‘ power” not a “thing.” 
In his Vicarious Sacrifice, with incom- 
parable wealth of illustration, he vindi- 
cated the morality of the atonement, the 
magnanimity and heroism of God in 
Christ Jesus. 

Of course he did not say the last word 
on themes which the last man that speaks 
on them will leave unexhausted. His 
theory of language forbids that we should 
claim finality for him—that Nemesis of 
theologians. Language at its fullest is 
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but a poor suggestion of things so full of 
glory that they are unspeakable. A 
sense of vastness broods over all his 
books, and beyond what is said stretch 
the blue and the luminous haze eloquent 
of greater things unsaid. 

Assuredly these are books for our own 
times. Like the old orthodoxy, the new- 
est heterodoxy busies itself about the 
“mere minima” of the Scriptures and 
not about “anything principal in them or 
their inspiration.” It is a day of small 
things. A dry, barren literalism is the 
fashion of the hour, and if our preaching 
is not to degenerate into empty logom- 
achies we must turn from the gerund- 
grinders and the dry-as-dusts to the 
Johannean men, the poets and seers who 
have beheld the glory of the Lord in these 
latter days and whose eyes have not lost 
their steady look of wonder. 

Bushnell had seen. He did not always 
see. He was the child of his age. He 
knew doubt at first-hand. “If there is a 
God... he is a right God,” was all he 
could say at one time. Then something 
happened in a “little bedroom of one of 
Yale’s dormitories.” Difficulties re- 
mained, but doubt was gone; the “if” 
had melted before the face of the Lord 
and Bushnell thenceforth wrote and 
preached out of arevelation. ‘My figure 
in this world has not been great, but I 
have had a great experience.” 

Space fails me or I would fain speak of 
the sermons. But happily there is no 
need to say anything. Their place is as- 
sured. The more formal work may fall 
behind ere another century comes round. 
Lut neck and neck with Frederick W. 
Robertson, Horace Bushnell the preacher 
rides on to immortality. 


Recollections of a Former 


Parishioner 


BY REV. N. H. EGLESTON, JAMAICA PLAIN 


It was my privilege to be on a footing 
of intimate friendship with Dr. Bushnell 
for more than thirty years. To have 
known a man of such imperial mind, 
such forceful yet tender spirit, one so 
many-sided, of vision so keen and far- 
seeing, so God-inspired ; to have listened 
often to his sermons and his discourses 
on special occasions—the music of his 
voice, the gleaming eye and the peculiar 
and appropriate gestures giving added 
glow and emphasis to his words and Mil- 
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tonic cadences ; to have been lifted heav- 
enward by his prayers; to have walked 
the streets with him and shared his talk 
in his home; to have been touched at 
every point of one’s own life by his mag- 
netic influence—what words can express 
the sense of indebtedness one must have 
to whom has been given such an experi- 
ence? 

Dr. Bushnell was the most approach- 
able of men. He was specially inter- 
ested in and ready to help young minis- 
ters. His counsel was never officiously 
thrust upon them nor given with a view 
of conforming their views to his own, but 
for the purpose of helping them to be- 
come worthy ministers of Jesus Christ. 
He had his own peculiar way of impart- 
ing counsel. It was not likely to be pro- 
tracted. A single sentence was often its 
extent, but if so, it comprehended a great 
deal. Preaching for him once in my ear- 
lier days, I asked him if he would offer 
the prayer preceding the sermon, ‘‘No,” 
said he, ‘‘ whet yourown scythe.” It was 
a life-long lesson, though it seemed a hard 
one at the time. He never asked any one 
to whet his scythe for him in the pulpit 
any more than he had done in the hay- 
fields of New Preston. His own prayers 
put the cutting edge on his sermons. 

On another occasion, leaving the church 
with him and with the feeling, not un- 
usual perhaps with young preachers, that 
I had acquitted myself pretty well, and 
hoping for some words of commendation, 
Dr. Bushnell simply said, ‘“‘Only keep 
your heart right and you will do well.” 
I was not grateful at the time for his 
diagnosis of my case and was somewhat 
cast down by it. But I never subse- 
quently doubted its correctness. ‘‘ Faith- 
ful are the wounds of a friend.” 

But Dr. Bushnell was not only helpful 
to those who were coming into the minis- 
try after him, but to all whom he could 
befriend. He lived for others. Not only 
in his pulpit and his books, but on the 
street and wherever he met his fellow- 
men, of whatever calling or condition, 
his eye was upon them and his sympa- 
thies with them and he was ready to 
greet them with a friendly word. 

What a marvelous man he was! In 
religion a prophet, his words have gone 
out into all the world and his spirit unto 
the ends of the earth, and they have 
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given and are giving life unto many. 
How many-sided and how marvelous the 
range of his powers! How unceasing 
the working of his mind, and in how 
many directions, and with such force and 
effectiveness in all! If broken health 
leads him to travel, it is not for languid 
rest, but his mind is as busy as ever. In 
California he is an engineer laying out 
new routes for continental roads, or he 
studies and fixes a site for a great uni- 
versity. In Europe he sits down and 
writes and publishes an argument in sup- 
port of the American claim in the pend- 
ing Oregon boundary question, in accord- 
ance with which it is finally settled. He 
also writes an open letter to the pope, 
calmly holding himself on an equal foot- 
ing with him, respectful in tone, but se- 
vere in its arraignment of the papacy 
and its fruits as he has seen them, and 
then he comes home and writes us a first 
Thanksgiving Day sermon, The Day of 
Roads. 

Aside from his theological trea- 
tises and his volumes of sermons, 
each of several on other sub- 
jects has enough of matter and 
great thinking and beauty to 
make a reputation for any man. 
His Work and Play is wonder- 
ful, and represents Bushnell to 
the life; so his Building Eras. 
What a range of important sub- 
jects it treats with rare power ! 
In these volumes Bushnell yet 
speaketh. 


A Preacher’s Preacher 


BY REV. WILLIAM V. KELLEY 
Editor Methodist Review 

One day in 1873 three Romish 
priests walked into Galignani’s 
bookstore in Paris desiring to 
buy three volumes of Bushnell’s 
sermons. This incident inti- 
mates the fact that, as Brown- 
ing is called the poet’s poet, so 
Bushnell was and is a preacher’s 
preacher. Certainly his ministry 
to ministers is a large part of 
his service, imparting mental 
and spiritual quickening even to 
those who could not accept his 
particular putting of Christian 
doctrine. He aimed to symmetrize the- 
ology by softening here and accentuat- 
ing there the system which he found, 
but he was not a system-maker. He was 
an aider of those who would live in the 
spirit, but not acarpenter of syllogisms. 
He was of the New England type of in- 
tuitive thinkers; a more orthodox, self- 
consistent, coherent and edifying Emer- 
son; &@ more evangelical Channing, nearer 
to the vital center of Christianity, more 
in love with the cross of Christ and firmer 
in his foothold on the old foundations. 

He was an illumined and illuminating 
prophet, a spiritual seer of extraordinary 
insight, above whose head the heavens 
broke open to their highest; and, whether 
he saw truth whole or not, he saw it very 
clearly. With great intellectual power of 
the intuitive rather than of the ratioci- 
native sort, his most marked service was 
that of a preacher of superior spiritual 
sensitiveness, exquisitely impressible by 
divine reality, imparting to his hearers 
and readers his own intense conviction 
and deep feeling. 
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A New Book by Dr. Bushnell 


When Dr. Bushnell died he left in the care 
of his wife a large number of unpublished 
sermons, with instructions that they should 
be examined by his family and that, the best 
being selected for preservation, the remainder 
should be destroyed. In obedience to his 
wishes the work of selection was performed 
some years ago by Mrs. Bushnell and her 
eldest daughter, who has since then departed 
this life. 

After a careful and prolonged consideration 
of the material, in which Miss Bushnell’s 
critical judgment was of the greatest service, 
and with the purpose of putting forever out 
of reach anything decidedly beneath the 
standard of his best work, a great quantity 
of these manuscripts were burned—a painful 
task. There remained only about forty-five 
sermons, and even as to many of these there 
was a question whether their author would 
have sanctioned their retention. Some of 
these afford interesting extracts but are not 
of uniform value. None had been revised for 





Bushnell in his later years 


the press. There were, however, a few which 
had been printed in pamphlet form or in 
magazines, but had never been republished in 
any of his books. 

In the year preceding Dr. Bushnell’s death, 
although under the shadow of steadily in- 
creasing infirmities, his mind, always in 
motion on great themes and craving advance 
in them still even though they had been the 
subjects of life long study, struck out the 
plan of a book on Inspiration by the Holy 
Spirit, of which he spoke thus in a letter dated 
Hartford, Feb. 21, 1875: 


I have been, if you will believe it, starting 
a new book on The Inspirations. My object 
is to make out a full statement of all the Holy 
Spirit has done, or is doing, in character, and 
story, and Scripture, resolving all by one 
method. I have made more progress than I 
expected, but I do not really expect to live the 
labor through. I undertake it, in fact, to get 
a little sense of being from it. I wish I could 
talk the matter over with you at some of the 
points. 1 have lost ground steadily, but very 
gently; since I saw you. My breath is more 
and more restricted. 


The work begun amidst such uncertainties 
was carried onward through several chapters. 


Then the thread broke off in the middle of a | 
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sentence, never to be taken up again. Justa 
year later he passed on into that life of con- 
tinuous inspiration which had so long been 
the field of experience and imagination, and 
only the outline of his thoughts on the subject 
remains to indicate what he would have 
wished to say had strength sufficient been 
vouchsafed him. 


This outline, with a pathetic personal intro- 
duction, is to form the first chapter of a new 
book by Horace Bushnell, to be entitled, The 
Spirit in Man, and to be published in Septem- 
ber by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. The 
remainder of the book will be made up of the 
hitherto unpublished sermons and extracts 
from sermons just alluded to, together with a 
few of the printed papers and addresses, such 
as God’s Thoughts fit Bread for Children, and 
Reverses Needed, a courageous sermon de- 
livered on the gloomy Sunday that followed 
the battle of Bull Run. A few letters, a col- 
lection of pithy sayings selected from his 
books, a ceremony of marriage, used for many 
years, and a full bibliography will complete 
the table of contents. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
were always Dr. Bushnell’s pub- 
lishers. They will now add to the 
set of his works The Life and Let- 
ters of Horace Bushnell, formerly 
published by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, and will prodace some of 
his books from new plates. The 
intention is to supply a complete and 
satisfactory edition, fit for the library 
or for student work. 


The Versatile Bushnell 


Those who know him only by his 
theological writings have no concep- 
tion of the rangeof his mind and the 
variety of subjects that he had in- 
vestigated. He was skilled in me- 
chanics, and has given the world 
some inventions of his own. The 
house in which I once lived was 
warmed by a furnace which he de- 
vised, when such domestic improve- 
ments were comparatively new. He 
could plan a house or lay out a park 
or drain a city better than many of 
our experts. He was as much at 
home in talking with the rough 
guides of the Adirondacks as he was 
in discussing metaphysics with the- 
ologians in council. If he had been 
a medical man, he would have struck 
at the roots of disease, and dis- 
covered remedies as yet unknown. 
If he had gone into civil life, he 
would have taught our public men some les- 
sons in political economy.— Bishop Clark. 





We commend to some bright and reverent 
historical student in the University of Cali- 
fornia the preparation of a special mono- 
graph upon Horace Bushnell in California. In 
such a volume should be reprinted the three 
California addresses which have not been 
collected in any of the volumes of Bushnell’s 
works, but exist, almost inaccessible, only in 
pamphlet form: Society and Religion: a 
Sermon for California, delivered at the in- 
stallation of the pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church of San Francisco, in 1856, a 
sermon which may be compared, in its service 
for California, with John Cotton’s God’s 
Promise to His Plantation, in its service for 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay; the appeal 
for an endowment for the new University of 
California, issued by Bushnell in 1857; and the 
article upon The Characteristics and Pros- 
pects of California, published originally in 
the New Englander. We know of no other 
description of California and no forecast of its 
future in that early day so interesting or so 
valuable as this.—Hdwin D. Mead. 
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Pioneer Mission Work in Guam 


Auspicious Beginning in One of Uncle Sam’s Pacific Island Possessions 


Four years ago the United States steam- 
ship Charleston entered the quiet harbor 
of San Luis D’Apra at Guam and fired 
the shot which startled its peaceful in- 
habitants, as a result of which the Stars 
and Stripes float in the breeze over a tiny 
Pacific island, representing to its people 
liberty, education and human- 
itarianism. 

At that time there lived in the 
city of Honolulu two brothers, 
Joseph and Luis Custino, natives 
of Guam, earnest Christian men, 
respected by all who knew them. 
They with others heard of the 
Charleston’s exploit, and at once 
their hearts burned within them 
to return to their native land 
and tell their own people of the 
love of God. Accordingly in the 
year 1899 Joseph, with his one 
son Joe, and Luis, with his wife 
and daughter Rosie, bade fare- 
well to their home and friends 
in the sunny Sandwich Islands, 
and set their faces toward the 
hitherto unimportant island of 
Guam, 

Upon reaching their destina- 
tion they were received with 
open arms by the natives, and 
Miss Rosie immediately opened 
a school for Englisb, in which 
she also taught Christianity by 
her life as well as in school exer- 
cises. Scholars rapidly multiplied, for the 
people were eager to learn; and while 
Miss Rosie bent all her energies toward her 
school work, her father and uncle were 
working quietly among those whom they 
knew, organizing gospel services. A wel- 
come ally was discovered in William Coe, 
a Samoan, who had accepted Christianity 
under the teaching of Mr. Price at Ruk, 
Carolina Islands, and these three lived 
and preached Jesus Christ. Joe rented a 
house of three rooms bordering on the 
Plaza, and used it on the Sabbath for 
services. Very soon an earnest man, 
Sefior Taitano, with his large family, ac- 
cepted the truths thus delivered, and 





Native boys 


By Mary Av@ustA CHANNELL 


became the “first fruits’”’ of the labors 
of this small Christian band. 

The native priest, seeing how eagerly 
his people were seeking a new faith, im- 
mediately forbade any of them entering 
Joe Custino’s house under penalty of ex- 
communication. The attendance grew 





A wayside shrine 


fewer in numbers, but the faithful ones 
were deeply in earnest and the influence 
of their changed lives was felt by all 
theirfriends. These native workers were 
aided by Major Kelton, a marine officer 
on duty in Guam, and his unselfish co-op- 
eration gained their love. 

In November, 1900, when the United 
States steamship Solace dropped anchor 
in the harbor of San Luis D’Apra, she 
had on board three missionaries, sent by 
the A. B. C. F. M. to Guam to carry on 
the work begun by these native workers. 
From the first they had peculiar hard- 
ships to endure, for a typhoon had just 
passed over the island, leaving wrecked 


homes and ruined vegetation. After 
much difficulty a native house of two 
rooms and a small lean-to was rented for 
the occupancy of the new comers. Situ- 
ated in a low quarter of the town of 
Agaiia, surrounded by native shacks, the 
small, coral-stone house, dirty and unat- 
tractive, with a large hole four 
or five feet square in the roof, 
presented a sorry aspect to the 
Americans. Unable to secure 
help, the missionaries scrubbed 
and washed and sang with the 
thermometer at eighty. eight de- 
grees in the shade, until in a 
few days order began to appear 
out of chaos and pictures end 
books bestowed a homelike at- 
mosphere to the tiny rooms. 

During the settling process 
natives old and young hovered 
about eagerly observing the 
ways so new to them. Little 
girls in their long skirts, with 
black hair worn high on the head, 
peered curiously in at the door- 
way, chattering among them- 
selves as pictures were hung 
and rugs laid ; men stood around 
offering to do little things, but 
refusing really to work ; women 
clad in the pretty native cos- 
tume, with babies in their arms, 
also came to see and to hear, 
and the Americans were con- 
stantly besieged for sugar, tobacco and 
such stores, for the recent storm had 
left the people destitute of even the 
necessities of life. 

The tiled roof served as a hiding place 
for lizards, centipeds, spiders, ants, 
wasps and cockroaches. Four or five liz- 
ards on the walls were a common sight, 
while spiders the size of one’s palm ran 
fearlessly about. What mattered it that 
there was no milk nor fresh fruits, that 
ants were so numerous they could not be 
kept out of the food, that weevils took up 
their abode in the flour, that holes in the 
roof served as passages for the rain and 
that the cockroaches ate the books and 
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A “ shack” 


pictures? What mattered it so that the 
gospel of Christ might be brought to 
those who sit in darkness ? 

When the worst of the settling was 
over the thoughts of the missionaries 
turned toward the procuring of land 
where homes for the workers and schools 
for the natives might be erected. At 
last a point of land jutting out into the 
sea was fixed upon; it was a mile and a 
half from the center of the town and had 
the full sweep of the trade winds; but 
alas, its owner, a woman, could not be 
persuaded to sell. At length she agreed 
to exchange the point for other land 
equally valuable as a ranch. After many 
delays such land was found, purchased, 
the exchange was made and Punta Nada- 
luk, or Devil’s Point, on the island of 
Guam became the property of the Amer- 
ican Board. One bright afternoon these 
Christian workers went down to the 
newly acquired point and kneeling there 
amid the thick tropical underbrush they 
dedicated this bit of land to the service 


music was the break- 
ing of the waves on the 
near-by coral reef, 
while the last rays 
of the setting sun 
touched the bowed 
heads with a divine 
benediction. 

While eager to adopt 
American ways and 
language the natives 
of Guam are chary of 
the new faith. Cen- 
turiesof ignorance and 
superstition have 
erected a wall in their 
hearts which it is hard 
to scale or break down. 
They possess many 
good qualities, but 
their low moral standards make and keep 
them degraded; they are dishonest and 
untruthful, seeming to have no concep. 
tion of honesty or truthfulness. Their 
consciences have never been awakened ; 
but they try to live up to what they are 
taught, and because there is promise of 
great development in a rich spiritual life 
do the missionaries have courage to live 
and labor in that far-away corner, sur- 
rounded by opposition and hardsbips. 

Three years have elapsed since the Cus- 
tino brothers went to Guam and a year 
and a half since the American mission- 
aries joined them, and what has been ac- 
complished ? 

Picture to yourselves a small, coral- 
stone house, whitewashed outside and in. 
Wooden benches, a rather wheezy baby 
organ in one corner and a blackboard on 
the wall say as plainly as possible that 
this is the home of the Protestant mission 
in Agaia, Guam. Here meet regularly 
on Sunday mornings the Sunday school, 
which uses the International Lessons in 
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omy of God. The only 


its various classes. Immediately at the 
close of Sunday school is the church 
service, where the morning talk is given 
by Joe or Luis Custino in the native 
language. A quiet, restful Sabbath after- 
noon intervenes between the morning and 
evening services. When seven o’clock 
draws near the tiny church is again 
filled with reverent worshipers; not 
only natives but marines in American 
service unite in the Christian Endeavor 
Society with testimonies as to the great- 
ness of God's love. At eight o’clock 
occurs the English preaching service, and 
the room is full—full of earnest men and 
women. Outside in the roadway, under 
the wide, open windows, stands a group 
of bareheaded, barefooted, brown-skinned 
men and boys, eager to learn of the new 
faith, yet afraid to venture within the 
walls. But standing without they hear 
and learn. The missionary force has 
been added to by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. 
Logan, who left for Guam this spring, 
and the Agajia mission bids fair to bea 
potent force in the uplifting of the 
island people. 





Missionaries’ first home 





From Ohio 


CLEVELAND 


Euclid Avenue finds its new plant, with 
forty-two rooms, thoroughly satisfactory. At 
Plymouth, Dr. Wood was laid aside three 
Sundays by severe and painful illness, but is 
now at work with his usual vigor. Kinsman 
Street came to the dedication of its new and 
beautiful chapel with $3,500 lacking for full 
payment, and pledged on that day, with only 
its own people present, $2,600 of the amount. 
Dr. Mills preached... The prospects of the 
church, under Rev. John Stapleton, are very 
encouraging. Jones Avenue, Welsh, bas 
largely increased the amount of English in its 
services. Pilgrim received fifty-five members 
at the May communion, has paid the last of its 
building debt, has now nearly 900 members, 
and was never so strong and busy. Madison 
Avenue continues its quest fora pastor. Rev. 
B. F. Boller of Franklin Avenue has sustained 
a severe compound fracture of the jaw, and is 
wholly laid aside from work for some months. 
Mrs. Boller is occupying the pulpit with 
great acceptance. Union has secured Dr. 
Ladd as acting pastor for a year. Park, un- 
der Rev. E. 0. Mead, has the largest member- 
ship and is in the best condition in its history. 
Hough Avenue has joyfully weleomed Rev. 
C. W. Carroll from his “Celtic” trip. Lake- 
wood secures Rev. W. A. Dietrick of Lorain 
as pastor, to begin July 1. 

East Cleveland thrives, under Rev. H. F. 
Swartz. Its vesper service is a success. Its 
church association is an interesting and suc- 


cessful feature. Collinwood is gaining ground 
in the most rapidly growing suburb of the 
city. The new North Church, under the City 
Missionary Society, with Rev. C. H. Lemmon 
as pastor, was lately organized, with fifty-two 
members, twenty-seven on confession, and 
much enthusiasm. A new church enterprise 
of promise is coming into form in Glenville, 
under Rev. W. C. Detling. 


THE CONFERENCES 


With hardly an exception the spring meet- 
ings of the conferences were held in bright 
weather, with good attendance and high tone. 
Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Ament 
spoke effectively on China. Dr. Creegan was, 
as always, a welcome guest and an acceptable 
speaker. The Home Missionary secretary 
addressed seven of the eleven. Central North, 
at Wakeman, heard notable addresses from 
Dr. Lemoine of Mansfield on The Palpit and 
Public Conscience, and Dr. Bradshaw on The 
Demand for the Real. At Central Ohio, Mt. 
Vernon, Dr. Jackson of Columbus spuke on 
Federation. The general topic of Cleveland, 
at Lorain, was the Bible. Grand River, at 
West Andover, considered the Apostolic 
Christ, The Apostolic Preaching, The Apos- 
telic Church. At Medina, held with York 
Church, Dr. Leonard read a strong paper on 
A Change of Emphasis in Religious Thought 
and Life, and Rev. H. D. Sheldon spoke on 
Church Federation in a Community. Plym- 
outh Rick, Burton, considered The Evangel- 
istic and Teaching Functions of the Church. 
Among other interesting topics, Puritan, at 


Kent, heard of The Problem of the Church’s 
Unemployed, as a Layman Sees It and as a 
Minister Sees It. 


THROUGH THE STATE 


Ohio bids fareweil with sincere regret to 
Rev. S. C. Dickinson, who leaves a successful 
and honored pastorate at Mt. Vernon, where 
he has not only worthily maintained the tra- 
ditions of a historic church, bat has done 
work of special value with children and 
laboring men. He seeks a change of climate 
on Mrs. Dickinson's account. Rev. James 
Rain, whose ministry in the state has made 
him many friends, goes to Cortland, N. Y. 
Akron, First, is moving vigorously in its great 
field, under Rev. H. S. MacAyeal. Dr. Mon- 
roe is able to worship again with the people 
whom he served so long. The church in Cey- 
lon, organized some time ago, was recognized 
May 8, Dr. Bradshaw preaching. It is asso- 
ciated with Berlin Heights in the pastorate 
of Rev. W. H. Hannaford. With the coming 
of Rev. Joseph Wolfe to Grafton, the old alli- 
ance of that church with Belden is resumed. 

J. G. F. 





We daily hear of men who know not, or 
knowing ignore, the true philosophy of sanc- 
tity, stating that pious bishops and priests did 
well in the middle ages, but that in this twenti- 
eth century we need not ascetics, but sturdy 
public men. The truth is, we need the combi- 
nation of both, but if they are not found 
united, the ascetic is preferable.— Archbishop 
Ryan, at the funeral of Archbishop Corrigan. 
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Some Men Prominent in Current Christian History 





BISHOP WILLIAM TAYLOR 


William Taylor, whose death in Palo Alto, Cal., 
at the ripe age of eighty-one, has recently been 
announced, was one of the great pioneer mission- 
aries of the last century. A Virginia country boy, 
bred a farmer and tanner, he heard the call of 
God and was for forty years an evangelist before 
he was called to be missionary bishop of Africa by 
the Methodist Church, which he had so long and en- 
thusiastically served in America, England, Aus- 
tralasia, India, South America and Africa. 





REV. G. R. W. SCOTT, D.D. 


Dr. Scott sailed several weeks ago as the official 
delegate of the National Council of American Con- 
gregational Churches to the tricentennial celebra- 
tion in Gainsborough, Eng., June 11. He has been 
largely instrumental in raising an American gift to 
aid in the erection of the John Robinson edifice to 
be dedicated next week. Dr. Scott was for several 


years a resident of Berlin, and obtained a degree 
from the university, and went asa delegate to the 
Evangelical Alliance held in Florence, Italy. 








BISHOP CHARLES H. BRENT 


Charles H. Brent, recently set apart as Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of the Philippines, came to Boston 
from Toronto and spent ten years as one of the 
parochial staff of St. Stephen’s Church, which does 
a large work among the poor of the city. His work 
in Boston and his personal charm and power 
brought him the call to the difficult work of organ- 
ization to which he is going in the islands. He 
earries with him a private gift of $100,000 for 
building a cathedral in Manila. 





HENRY VAN DYKE 


Henry van Dyke, moderator of the Presbyterian 
Assembly in New York, is the son of a Presbyterian 
minister. He has been pastor of the United Con- 
gregational Church of Newport, R. I., and of the 
Brick Church, New York. He was graduated at 
Princeton, where he is now professor of English 
literature. Heis probably the only moderator of a 
General Assembly who could say at the close of its 
work that not one point of order had been raised at 
any of its sittings. 





THOMAS K. CREE 


Mr. Cree is one of the four oldest Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries in this country and has been a strong 
factor in the movement throughout the world. He 
was largely instrumental in building up association 
work in Paris and Rome. His associates on the 
International Committee have just given him a 
complimentary dinner in view of his twenty-five 
years’ eflicient service. He was the man who 
brought Ira D. Sankey into the field of active Chris- 
tian work and later into contact with Mr. Moody. 





REV. H. ©, STUNTZ, D. D. 


Rev Homer C. Stuntz, D. D., is a Methodist minis- 
ter who was appointed presiding elder in the 
Philippines at the beginning of 1901. He had pre- 
viously spent eight years as a missionary in India. 
As director of the Methodist work for Americans 
and natives in Manila and the other parts of the 
islands he has shown fine preaching and adminis- 
trative ability and has already large results to show 
as the fruit of his work. Dr. Stuntz is now on a 
visit in America. 








JOHN H. CONVERSE 


John H. Converse is one of the most trusted and 
liberal Presbyterian laymen of Philadelphia, to 
whom a public reception and a silver loving cup 
with mémorial inscription have been recently given 
by the Presbyterian Social Union. The son of a 
Vermont Congregational minister, born in Burling- 
ton and graduated at the University of Vermont, he 
is now one of the partners in the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Company, the most famous builders of engines 
in America. 





PROF. JULIUS A. BEWER 


Dr. Bewer, the new professor of Old Testament 
language and literature at Oberlin Seminary, came 
from the Royal Gymnasium in Diisseldorf, Germany, 
to Union Seminary, New York, as a student, and 
after taking his degree of B. D. studied a year in 
the Semitic department in Columbia and then, as 
fellow of Union, for two years in Germany. He 
was assistant to Dr. E. C. Moore in the Central 
Church, Providence, when called to Oberlin, and 
has written for technical and theological journals. 





ROBERT F. BLACK 





Mr. Black will sail in September for the island of 
Mindanao in the Philippine group, where he will 
initiate-and carry on missionary work. He is the 
first man whom the American Board has sent te 
the Philippines. He graduated at Redfield College, 
North Dakota, in 1898, then spent two years at 
Chicago Theological Seminary. This last month he 
graduated from Union Theological Seminary, He 
comes of good Connecticut stock, though when he 
was a lad his father moved to} Dakota. 
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Our Prize Stories for Children 


Our offer of $25 for the best short juvenile story suited to children between eight and twelve years of age, and $10 as a second 


prize, met with a gratifying response. 


We have received and examined about 500 manuscripts. It is a pleasure to announce this week 


the successful competitors, and to publish below the story which won the first prize, written by Miss Lucie D. Welsh of Hudson, Mass. 


The author of the story adjudged to be next best in point of excellence is Mrs. Jessie Wright Whitcomb of Topeka, Kan. 


We shall 


shortly publish this, also. A number of the manuscripts submitted will be retained for publication at our usual rates. The others will 


be returned as soon as possible, provided stamps were inclosed. 


postage was sent for this purpose. 


When Nancy Was Homesick 


BY LUCIE D. WELSH 


“There, Nancy,” said Mrs. Austin, giv- 
ing her little girl’s hair a final pat. “I 
hope you’ll behave as well as you look.” 

Mrs. Austin might well feel pleased 
with Nancy’s appearance. In the first 
place she had on a brand-new, indigo 
calico dress. It was made exactly like 
her mother’s, with a scant straight skirt 
reaching almost to the ground, and a 
plain waist, buttoned in front. On her 
feet she wore new calf-skin shoes, which 
felt very uncomfortable, for sbe usually 
went barefoot. Her hair was parted in 
the middle and cut 
an even length all the 
way around. Don’t 
you think she looked 
pretty? Well, this 
was almost seventy 
years ago, and little 
girls were dressed 
differently then from 
what they are now. 

“Now, boys, you 
carry her bundle out 
to the front door, so 
it willbe handy. I’m 
sorry I couldn’t get 
you a chest for your 
clothes, but most 
likely Mrs. Jabez 
Stowe will give you 
one.” r 

The family was as- 
sembled in the front 
yard by this time, 
and Nancy was the 
center of an admiring 
group of brothers and 
sisters, ranging from 
two to ten years of age. Nancy herself 
was just five. 

““T see a chaise,” shouted Jerry from 
his perch on the stene wall. ‘‘ Deacon 
Stowe’s a-comin’.” 

*“Good-by, Nancy. Be a good girl and 
don’t forget your mother,” said Mrs. 
Austin, with more tenderness than she 
was wont to show her children. 

A few minutes later Nancy from her 
seat beside Deacon Stowe took a farewell 
look at the littie house which had been 
her home all her life, but which was hers 
no longer. 

Deacon Stowe was an elderly, well-to- 
do man, whose children were grown and 
married. His wife needed help about her 
household duties, so they had followed 
the custom of their neighbors and had 
taken the child of a poorer family to 
keep as their own until she was eighteen. 
Such a girl was spoken of as a bound 
girl, and was considered very fortunate. 

As little Nancy sat beside Deacon 
Stowe, she thought him a very stern look- 
ing man, and indeed he was. But he 
must have been a kind-hearted man, too, 


b a “? 
VO son me Bure 


for he couldn’t help feeling sorry for the 
forlorn mite of humanity beside him. 

“You are very small to leave your 
mother,” he said; “do you think you’ll 
be homesick ?”’ 

Nancy thought it would probably be 
wrong of her to indulge in any such feel- 
ing, so she said, ‘‘ No, sir.” 

“If you should be homesick,” contin- 
ued Deacon Stowe, ‘I'll give you a 
raisin.” 


A raisin! O dear, what could that be? 


Nancy had never heard of one before, 
and it must be something very dreadful, 
indeed. In those days people thought 
that to spare the rod was certainly to 





“ See that you don’t break any” 


spoil the child, so she was familiar with 
several forms of punishment, but none 
of them seemed severe enough to her 
mind for a raisin. 

While she was considering the subject 
the staid old horse had traveled over the 
pleasant country road at a moderate 
pace. He turned into a lane that led 
down a véry steep hill, and presently 
came to a white house which nestled un- 
der the hill. Nancy thought it a pretty 
house, for it was covered with plaster, 
stuck full of little stones. 

As Deacon Stowe lifted her out of the 
chaise, a small boy about her own age 
came around the corner of the house. 

“Hi, there, Josiah, she’s come,” he 
shouted, ‘‘and she ain’t bigger ’n a pint 
of cider half drank up.” 

“James,” said the Deacon, severely, 
“go and fetch in some wood for your 
mother; and Josiah,”—to a boy a little 
older, who just then made his appearance 
—‘you lead the horse to the barn and 
wait until I come to unharness it.” 

A little later, when Nancy had removed 
her new dress and shoes, and had put on 
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commoner apparel, Mrs. Stowe, a kind- 
faced, gentle-voiced lady, sent her out 
for some eggs. 

“James will show you where the nests 
are,” she said. 

That youth was much pleased to escort 
Nancy to the big barn, the little barn, 
the cider mill and all the other places 
where a hen might or might not lay her 
eggs. He was also much pleased to give 
Nancy various items of information. 

“You'll see me pretty often,” he said ; 
“TI live in the other part of the house. 
Deacon Stowe is my grandfather. I tell 
you, he makes us step around, Josiah 
and me.” 

“Is he awful 
cross?’’ asked 
Nancy. 

“He is if you don’t 
mind right off quick. 
There, that’s all the 
eggs Ican find. You 
carry them up to the 
house and see that 
you don’t break any. 
If youdo, you'll catch 
it.” 

But Nancy lin- 
gered. 

“James,” she said 
at last, “if I should 
break one of these 
eggs would your 
grandfather give me 
a raisin? He said 
he would if I was 
homesick, but I 
wouldn’t be home- 
sick for the world.” 

James looked at 
her in astonishment 
for a moment, then 
a broad grin gradually diffused itself ever 
his face. 

“Yes, sir-ee! He'll give you a raisin 
if you do, and you'd better look out for 
it, too.” 

Nancy walked very carefully. So she 
reached the house without accident. 

The days that followed were long in- 
deed for the little girl. In her own 
home nothing had been expected of her, 
but things were different now. Mrs. 
Stowe said she meant to begin as she 
could hold out, and that Nancy must 
earn her salt. So, although no work was 
required that was in the least beyond a 
child’s strength, there was always some- 
thing to be done. After the housework, 
patchwork must be sewed, stockings 
knit or straw braided. And with it all, 
Nancy carried a heavy heart, for she did 
so long to see her mother once more. If 
Deacon or Mrs. Stowe had suspected it 
her wish would have been gratified, but 
whenever they asked if she were home- 
sick that awful raisin came to her mind, 
and she shook her head resolutely. 

“Nancy,” said Mrs. Stowe one morn- 
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ing, ‘‘go into Patty’s room and ask if she 
will lend me acup of molasses until her 
father comes back from town.” 

Nancy stepped across the narrow hall 
which separated the two rooms and 
started to raise the latch. She stopped, 
however, for the sound of crying that 
rose to screaming smote her ears. 

“T do believe James is getting a raisin,” 
she thought; ‘“‘I am afraid to go in.” 

As the noise subsided she gathered 
courage toopenthedoor. James’s mother 
was just putting a shingle on the shelf 
over the fireplace, and James was leaning 
against a chair, crying bitterly. 

‘‘Perhaps you'll learn some time,” his 
mother was saying, ‘‘to come directly 
home when you are sent on an errand. I 
hope I shan’t have to spank you again for 
this fault.” 

“That was just a common spanking,” 
thought Nancy. ‘“‘ Whatcanaraisin be?” 

When she went back to her own part 
of the house, Mrs. Stowe called her from 
the pantry. 

‘‘Nancy,” she said, ‘come here. The 
minister is going to take tea here next 
week. I shall have cream toast, cold 
ham, two kinds of preserves, quince and 
plum, I think, and two kinds of cake.” 


Mrs. Stowe was really thinking out 
loud, for people didn’t talk.so much to 
children in those days. 

**T am going to make some plum cake” — 
now she was talking to Nancy—‘‘and 
you may seed the raisins.” 

She took a box from a high shelf and 
opened it. Nancy didn’t know just what 
she expected would come from that box, 
but she was very much surprised to find 
it was filled with some harmless-looking 
brownish things. 

‘** Are those raisins ?” she asked. 

“Why, yes, didn’t you ever see any be- 
fore? You may eat one now if you want 
to, and when you have seeded what I need 
you may eat three more,” said Mrs. Stowe. 

Nancy ate one raisin, seeded two cup- 
fuls and ate three more raisins. Then 
she burst out crying. 

“*Why, what’s the matter?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Stowe. 

“‘1’m homesick, and I do want to see 
my mother so much,” sobbed the little 
girl. 

‘*You shall go to see her this after- 
noon,” said Mrs. Stowe, smoothing Nan- 
cy’s black hair. ‘‘ You might have gone 
before, but you said you weren’t home- 
sick, you know.” 





A Block Beautiful and What Is Hoped From It 


By Margaret Hamilton Welch 


An experiment is being undertaken by 
the Municipal Art Society of New York 
city, co-operating with the local Women’s 
Municipal League of the Heights, Brook- 
lyn, to demonstrate the ease with which 
even a city wilderness of brick and mor- 
tar may be made to blossom like the rose 
through the unity of individual effort. 
Its results may well be watched in other 
neighborhoods, as it is hoped to create 
an object lesson whose value will be 
widely appreciated and which will serve 
as a model to be often duplicated. 

The Women’s Municipal League of the 
Heights is an organization recently 
formed in the borough of Brooklyn, New 
York city, for the purpose of improving 
the condition of the Heights district in 
several ways. The work of the League as 
a whole embraces the cleaning and bean- 
tifying of the streets, the proper sanita- 
tion of the schools, the clearing of ob- 
structions from the streets, looking after 
unprotected women in the police courts, 
and caring for destitute children. 

The art committee of the League has 
as chairman Miss Milhau, a member of 
the Municipal Art Society of New York 
city. The idea suggested itself to her 
that here was an opportunity for an at- 
tempt at the Block Beautiful which the 
society has been anxious to establish. 
Miss Milhau has brought about the union 
of the plans of the two organizations, and 
the actual scheme is well under way. 

A square which includes two full city 
blocks, in the very heart of the fashiona- 
ble Heights district, has been selected for 
the experiment because the beginning of 
an enterprise is always the most costly 
and it was desirable to have a company of 
house-owners able, as well as willing, to 
to make the preliminary investment. 

The greatest enthusiasm has been met 
with as the committee have made their 
house-to-house canvas to secure the as- 


sistance of every tenant. Trees are to 
be planted where needed; there will be 
window boxes at parlor and second floor 
windows; pots, or boxes of small trees or 
shrubs on the stoops, and vines to grow 
over the houses. The Boston ivy has 
been recommended for the last purpose 
as it is easily grown, inexpensive and a 
preventive of dampness, the leaf grow- 
ing at such an angle that the rain is 
thrown off from the walls. Arrange- 
ments have been made by which the com- 
mittee can furnish a root of this for 
thirty-five cents, a small extra charge 
being made where the flagstone has to 
be cut away in planting. The Tree Plant- 
ing Association is co-operating in the 
work. It has undertaken to give special] 
eare and attention to the trees planted in 
the district and has issued a little leaflet 
relating to tree planting and tree cul- 
ture. This advises that a good tree can 
be bought for $5.40, the cost of setting 
up and getting well started adding two or 
three dollars to this sum. 

The ladies have interested a florist in 
their work and he has agreed to furnish 
window boxes filled with the pyoper plants 
for $2.50. The large department stores 
of the city are also interested and are 
providing, at even less cost, empty win- 
dow boxes, which may be filled by the own- 
ers. A permanent exhibit of window 
boxes has also been arranged and all boxes 
sent will be sold for exhibitors without 
commission. The difficulty of caring for 
the boxes during the summer, when many 
of the houses will be closed, has been pro- 
vided for by the committee. A florist will 
make the low rate of $3 a house for the 
watering and care of all the growing 
things outside, during the summer. 

In presenting the plan the committee 
urged its practical as well as sentimental 
side. When this Block Beautiful is mul- 
tiplied in many places throughout the city 
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the whole aspect of neighborhoods will 
be changed and property there increase 
in value. The philanthropic side of the 
enterprise is obvious. To the thousands 
of citizens who must stay in the city 
through the summer, rows of tightly 
closed, dust-encumbered houses are a 
depressing eyesore. Fancy the difference 
when they are Jeft blooming with greenery 
and color! 

The special committee which is con- 
ducting the work includes besides Miss 
Milhau, the chairman, who is an artist 
as well as a young woman of thoroughly 
practical tastes, Miss Katherine Budd, 
the only practicing woman architect in 
New York, who makes a specialty of 
exterior house decoration, and Mrs. Hor- 
ace See of New York, who has made 
forestry a study. In carrying out their 
plans it is pointed out that the committee 
will create a new profession—that of the 
window box expert, for as has been 
already said the Block Beautiful of the 
Heights is merely the beginning, the first 
step toward the work which it is hoped 
will make greater New York, in all its 
area, the ideal city. 

While this part of the art committee 
confines itself for the present to the proj- 
ect just described, the committee at 
large will invite co-operation throughout 
its entire jurisdiction for the planting of 
vines and beautifying all premises by 
flowers and plants, so far as possible. An 
effort, too, will be made to improve the 
street signs of the neighborhood, watch 
that no unsightly obstructions are left in 
the streets, and in the poorer sections to 
use every means to arouse among house- 
holders a pride in the appearance of their 
premises, even if those premises count 
but a pair of rooms. 

The committee on schools, Mrs. Lil- 
lian Betts, chairman, will look after play 
centers and vacation schools as well as 
the schools proper. It will try to have 
the school buildings kept open fer a few 
hours each evening to allow boys and 
girls a quiet, clean and wholesome place 
to study, also to afford the parents a 
place to read papers and books furnished 
without cost. The sanitary committee 
will undertake to secure public bath 
houses and recreation piers along the 
water front of the neighborhood. Mrs. 
Camden C. Dike is the president of the 
League, a woman of high social promi- 
nence and one who has been identified, 
through a long residence in the city, with 
many enterprises for civic betterment. 
All of Mrs, Dike’s assistants are similarly 
representative women, eager for good 
citizenship, and the work of the League 
is likely to be impressive and widely 
stimulating. 





“T am the Way” 


Thou art the Way. 

Hadst Thou been nothing but the goal, 
I cannot say 

If Thou hadst ever met my soul. 


I cannot see— 

I, child of process—if there lies 
An end for me, 

Full of repose, full of replies. 


I’ll not reproach 
The way that goes, my feet that stir. 
Access, approach, 
Art Thou, time, way, and wayfarer. 
—Alice Meynell, in Later Poems. 
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of Testimony 


XI. The Testimony Carried into Macedonia 


By Pror. E. I. Boswortu 


1, Paul's period of uncertainty. There 
are indications that the time immediately 
succeeding the Jerusalem council was a 
period of unrest for Paul. It was doubt- 
less unpleasant for him to attack his 
friends, Peter and Barnabas, as he found 
himself obliged to do in Syrian Antioch 
(Gal. 2: 11-14]. The subsequent alter- 
cation with, and separation from, Barna- 
bas [Acts 15: 36-40] was long an uncom- 
fortable memory. During the months 
spent in revisiting the South Galatian 
churches [16: 1-6] he was constantly re- 
minded of Barnabas, who had shared with 
him the perils experienced in connection 
with the founding of these churches. 
Everywhere he had to explain why Barna. 
bas was not with him! Moreover Paul 
found his plans for the evangelization of 
new territory repeatedly defeated. He 
planned to begin a campaign in the prov- 
ince of Asia, but found himself prevented 
by some circumstance or revelation that 
seemed to him clearly to be an indication 
of God’s will [16: 6]. He had the same 
experience in his plans for Bithynia 
(16: 7]. Luke, with strong sense of the 
fact that the Spirit of the invisible Jesus 
was closely superintending the details of 
the great campaign of testimony, repre- 
sents these hindrances to have been in- 
terposed by Jesus. 

Finally Paul came to Troas in a state 
of restless uncertainty that must have 
been very trying to a man of his forceful 
and positive temperament. Perhaps in 
addition to all this was the burden of ill 
health, for it is at this point that the 
introduction of the pronoun “ we” in the 
narrative indicates the presence of Luke, 
the physician. 

2. The decisive vision. In Troas, how- 
ever, there was a sudden change for the 
better. Ina vision of the night, such as 
Paul sometimes had [Acts 18:9; 23: 11; 
27: 23; 2 Cor. 12: 1], a citizen of Mace- 
donia appeared to him and appealed for 
help. Paul regarded this as an indication 
of God’s will, and, like a hound that, after 
running here and there, has again caught 
the scent, instantly started. According 
to the reading of one manuscript he left 
Troas the very next day. On some one 
of the boats that sailed over the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean there were 
four travelers, like their fellow-travelers 
in outward appearance, but on an errand 
that has made them live in history and 
that has given an abiding interest to 
every spot they touched. 

3. The work in Philippi. Their first 
Macedonian work was in Philippi. They 
probably did not seem to themselves, as 
they do to us, to be passing from one con- 
tinent to another, but simply to a new 
and interesting part of the Roman em- 
pire. The impressive way in which they 
had been sent to Macedonia must natur- 
ally have created great anticipations, but 
these anticipations were not realized. 
They found no synagogue in the city, but 
only a prayer place outside the city by a 
stream. There were no men present. 





*The International Sunday School Lesson for 
June 15. Text, Acts 16: 6-15. Paul Crosses to 


Europe. 





Their meeting was only an informal talk 
with a few women. It was all in dis- 
couraging contrast with the brilliant suc- 
cesses in South Galatia when Barnabas 
was with him [Acts 13: 43, 44, 49; 14:1, 21]. 
In course of time also the persecution be- 
came bitter and culminated in the humil- 
iation of a public whipping. 

However, there were some encourage- 
ments. One member of the group of | 
women on the river bank, a woman from 
Thyatira, who was doing business in the | 
city, a Gentile worshiper of Jehovah, had | 
her heart touched by God’s Spirit and ac. | 
cepted the testimony, perhaps on the first 
Sabbath. She was evidently a woman of | 
some means, for she had a stock of fine | 
goods in the bazar, and felt herself able | 
to entertain the four strangers in her 
home. Paul, who was very careful not 
to tax any one’s hospitality {1 Thess. 2: 
9], and who evidently at first refused her 
generous offer, finally accepted it, appar- | 
ently recognizing that she was amply able | 
to afford it fv. 15]. In due time the offi- | 
cial in charge of the city prison was con- 
verted and a little company gathered 
[v. 40] between whom and Paul there | 
ever after existed the most tender per- | 
sonal relationship [Phil. 4: 1, 15, 16]. 

4. Paul's conception of the genius of | 
Christianity. The details of Paul's vi- | 
sion were probably in accord with the | 
dominant religious conceptions of his | 
mind. There was one word in the mes- | 
sage from Macedonia that appealed to | 
him with great force and called out the | 
heartiest response of which his nature 
was capable. It was the one word “help.” | 
This word expressed for Paul the genius 
of his own personal Christian life. When 
he had occasion in a few burning words 
to impress the prime convictions of his | 
life on the minds of the Ephesian eld- | 
ers at Miletus [Acts 20: 35], this word 
sounded out like atrumpet note. ‘In all 
things I gave you an example, how that 
so laboring ye ought to help the weak.” 
In his letter to the Romans [15: 1] he 
said, ‘‘ We that are strong ought to bear 
the infirmities of the weak.” To Paui’s 
mind a weak man always constituted an | 
opportunity for help. He appreciated | 
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the gospel because it was a vast resource 
for the help of the weak. 

The church is a company of men and 
women banded together by Jesus Christ 
for the purpose of bringing help to every 
point of need faror near. Wherever any 
human soul stands in need, even though 
the need be unrecognized by the needy 
soul itself, there some member of this 
Christly band is to hasten with help. 





I would rather preach to a congregation of 
the unholiest rascals unhung than to the most 
sacred memories and empty benches.—John 
McNeill. 
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The Essential Principles of the Pilgrim Faith * 


“For we are strangers before thee, and sojourn- 
ers, as all our fathers were.”—1 Chron. 29: 15. 


More than 281 years have come and 
gone since the Pilgrims landed in this 
place, forever hallowed for their sakes. 
Strangers and sojourners were they; 
strangers and sojourners are we. Ever 
memorable, therefore, to us is their hero- 
ism, their attitude toward life, their bear- 
ing toward the Infinite. We note again 
the silent dignity of their protest in 
Scrooby, England; their migration to Hol- 
land; the self-possession and strength 
gathered there; the sublime venture on 
the Mayflower; the long and perilous 
voyage across the wintry sea; the mo- 
mentous meeting in the cabin of the 
Mayflower the night before landing; the 
great way in which they took possession 
of a new continent; the terrible winter 
that followed, and the civilization that 
has since arisen out of those events and 
out of that hour. And we ask ourselves 
for the secret of their spirit, their char- 
acter, their power. 

And this brings me tothe subject of my 
discourse this evening: The Essential 
Principles of the Pilgrim and the Puritan 
Faith. 


A GENUINE CONTINUITY OF FAITH 


I call your attention to the word “es- 
sential.’”’ The forms of their faith have 
gone; they were of the day and the hour. 
That old world of the Pilgrim and the 
Puritan seems very strange to us as we 
look upon it from our time. The provi- 
dence of God has swept us on the wave 
of advance into a new world with wider 
horizons, with mightier inspirations and 
with vaster obligations. The forms are 
gone, but the principles remain; and I 
believe there is a genuine continuity of 
faith from the houron which the Pilgrims 
planted their hallowed feet on this coast 
down to this occasion when we are medi- 
tating things that pertain to the kingdom 
of God for a few years committed to our 
hands and our faith and our prayers and 
our ministry. 

I have said the forms are gone. The 
waves that lap the shore tonight are not 
the waves that made such sad music in 
the hearts of the Pilgrims when‘ they 
landed here; the forms of beauty into 
which the earth is rushing today are not 
the forms that greeted their weary eyes 
when spring followed upon that forlorn 
and terrible winter; the aspect of the sky 
has changed a thousand times since their 
eager and faithful vision looked up into 
it. But the sea is the same, “‘ unchange- 
able save to its wild waves’ play,” the 
earth abideth forever, and the sky, while 
like a “‘traveler’s fleeing tent,” is built 
anew after the same abiding model. And 
just so though the forms are gone the 
faith remains. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD 


The first great principle of the Pilgrim 
faith is the sovereignty of God. Over all 
events, over all things and persons, over 
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all families and nations and races, over 
this world and all worlds the will of God 
is supreme, Outside of the circle of the 
will of God nothing takes place, nothing 
can take place. So the Pilgrim and the 
Puritan held. Taken freely, taken sym- 
pathetically, what does this mean for us ? 
That behind the pageant of nature, in it 
and over it, is Supreme Mind. Mind ini- 
tiates, mind impels, mind controls the 
evolution of nature. It means that be- 
hind human history, in it and over it, is 
the righteous will, the intelligent con- 
science of the Most High. Yes, more; 
the Puritan meant by sovereignty not 
arbitrary sovereignty, but the sovereignty 
of a wise, a reasonable, an absolutely 
just mind. And his principle means for 
us, ultimately, that the last thing in the 
universe is reason, the highest thing is 
conscience, the final reality is the abso- 
luteness of love. 


MATERIALISM THE DREAD ALTERNATIVE 


Contrast with this faith the only form 
of thought which is of much account to 
us practically. I do not refer to atheism, 
because the adherents of atheism have 
always been few. Direct, explicit, dog- 
matic atheism has too many difficulties in 
its path ever to become a serious menace 
to our Christian faith. I do not refer to 
agnosticism, because it trembles in ever- 
lasting hesitation, and is like the donkey 
equi-distant between the two bundles of 
hay, perishing through incapacity to make 
adecision. The form of thought that has 
nothing to say about the character of this 
universe cannot last, and agnosticism of 
this kind is but a temporary phase in the 
history of the human mind. I refer to 
materialism, which has played such a 
part in scholarly circles during the last 
fifty years, and which, having been van- 
quished there, is playing a great part 
in the secondary sphere of opportunity 
among the peoples of the world. Mate- 
rialism, which is inferentially atheistic, 
indirectly antagonistic to our entire faith 
and which would apply a sponge to all 
the higher conceptions entertained by 
mankind, is the dread alternative. 

According to this form of thought what 
are the last things in the universe? 
Atoms, their number, their dance, their 
combination, their evolution, are the uni- 
verse. All mind, all emotion, all will, all 
love, all character is incidental, -transi- 
tory, vain. The last thing is dirt! The 
sovereign thing in the universe is mud! 
Now which will you be, Pilgrim or mate- 
rialist? Which will you have for your 
faith—that which says that mind is king, 
or that which says that mud is king? 

The key to the character of the universe 
is man. Man is the measure of all things. 
But which man? The natural man or 
the spiritual, the material body or the 
reasonable soul? The materialist makes 
this vast mistake—that he seeks for 
the ultimate character of the universe 
through what is lower in himself; the 
soundness of the Pilgrim is that he seeks 
for the ultimate character of the universe 
through what is higher in himself. The 
great. mistake of the materialist is that 


he takes his body apart from his soul, his 
physiology apart from his psychology, and 
tries to read the meaning of the world 
and all worlds through that abstraction, 
and a poor abstraction it is. The gran- 
deur of the Pilgrim and the Puritan faith 
is that it takes the soul, the highest in 
man, the reasonable human spirit, as the 
flower of the creative process, and reads 
what is first by this that has flung up its 
glorious head last. Old Aristotle told the 
Greeks of his time that if they would 
know what is in an acorn they must wait 
till it becomes a tree. The Pilgrim and 
the Puritan acted on that principle, and 
waited for the coming of man; they 
waited until man should come to his 
best ; they greeted the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
they anticipated the time when again all 
the sons of God should shout together for 
joy while all the morning stars joined in 
the great song. The first principle of the 
Pilgrim and Puritan faith is the absolute- 
ness of holy mind and character in the 
universe. 


THE REALITY OF SIN 


The second principle of the Pilgrim and 
Puritan faith is the reality of sin. In 
our time we are swift to recognize the 
reality of crime—an act done in contra- 
vention of the lawof the land. The thief 
is a criminal; the man who makes an 
assault on his fellow-citizen is a criminal ; 
the murdereris a criminal. We areswift 
to recognize the reality of crime. We 
are also swift to recognize the reality of 
vice—an act done in contempt of the 
highest social sentiment of the commu- 
nity; we see it, we pursue it, we punish it. 
But where we are weak is that we are 
not swift to see the reality of sin, the 
affront offered to the Infinite, the deed 
done in contravention and in contempt of 
his high ideal as it presses for benign ex- 
pression in our human life, individual 
and social. There is our weakness. 

Now the Pilgrim and the Puritan be- 
lieved as firmly as we do in the reality of 
crime, and put a sterner hand upon it, 
and pursued it with a more steady and 
terrible vengeance. They believed as 
firmly as we do in the reality of vice, and 
hunted it with as intense a social loath- 
ing. They did more; they lifted all crime 
and all vice into sin. Man’s life as law- 
breaker and as ideal-despiser is every- 
where blasphemy against the Most High ; 
and you do not understand the disease of 
mankind according to the Pilgrim and 
the Puritan until you get to the last re- 
lation of man—his relation not to legis- 
lation, not to social opinion, but to the 
infinite God and Father of all. As the 
mainspring is to the watch so is the re- 
lation of the finite spirit to the Infinite. 
Hands out of place, wheels out of gear, a 
dead watch must be traced to that inner- 
most circle where the power is spent in 
the coil that is there. Nothing can be 
done till that coil is refilled, re-stored 
with energy. And when you have refilled 
and re-stored that spring with power you 
have provided for a living watch, one to 
beat out the seconds and to tell the 
hours and to register the days in corre- 
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spondence with the ongoing universe. 
The Pilgrim and the Puritan followed 
the collapse in conduct which we call 
crime, the collapse in conduct which we 
call vice, into the innermost circle of all, 
where a man stands with his face toward 
his Father. There is the trouble, and 
until a man’s conscience is refilled with 
power from on high, until his soul is re- 
stored with energy out of the Holy Ghost, 
there is no sure pledge that his conduct 
and his sentiment will advance and that 
they will finally come into keeping with 
the law of God. 


JUDGMENT 


The third great principle of the Piigrim 
and the Puritan faith is judgment. The 
Pilgrim, and after him the Puritan, be- 
lieved that a man’s life is of consequence 
to the Eternal. What a man thinks, and 
the manner of his feeling, and the char- 
acter of his activity, and the nature of 
his whole career under the sun are of 
supreme and ceaseless concern to the 
divine intelligence and the divine con- 
science. This was the dignity that the 
Pilgrim claimed for himself single-handed 
against the world; this was the dignity 
that he claimed for the nation whose 
pioneer he was. 

There are those who tell us that God 
is too great and man too little for any- 
thing like this to come to pass or to be 
real. Think what they do when they say 
that. Tell man that he can think what 
he likes, and feel as he likes, and do as he 
likes and live as he pleases, and that his 
whole career is of no consequence what- 
ever to the eternal mind and the eternal 
conscience! What is the consequence ? 
You break up his self-respect, and I defy 
you to find in the whole history of the 
world a single noble character issuing 
from the ruin of self-respect. You dis- 
courage the virtuous will of the world 
when you isolate man’s career from the 
concern of the Most High. 

Here is a child in your family. He 
says what he likes, he does what he likes, 
he comes to the table when he pleases 
and he acts there just as he pleases, and 
you never say a word. What does that 
mean? That child is not your child, he 
is no part of your home; if he were you 
would very swiftly concern yourself about 
his conduct. Here is a boy in your store. 
He comes when he likes and he goes 
when he likes and he does what he pleases 
and obeys when he pleases, and you say 
nothing. What does that mean? That 
he is no part whatever of your business 
enterprise, he is nothing. If he were 
anything you would very swiftly concern 
yourself about when he came and when 
he went and what he did and how he did 
it. Here is a student in a great univer- 
sity. He is neverexamined. He can go 
to any class that he pleases all through 
the year, and while the rest of his fellow- 
students are examined at stated intervals 
with the utmost severity he is never ex- 
amined. What does that mean? That 
he is absolutely nothing to the university, 
that he has no part in it. He is an in- 
cident in its life and nothing to its pur- 
pose or character. Here is a man in the 
community. He is not amenable to law 
for his actions, nor answerable to social 
sentiment for his behavior. What does 
that mean? It means that the man is 
an idiot! 
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Now, when you exempt man from the 
constant conscientious concern of God 
you take him at once out of the family 
of our Father in heaven, out of his stu- 
pendous historical enterprise; you give 
him no place in God’s education of the 
world; you reduce him in the eyes of the 
Infinite mind to idiocy. He becomes in- 
cidental, transitory, vain. Against that 
horror the Puritan held up the awful 
principle that has more joy in it, and 
more power to create manhood and wom- 
anhood than any other principle ever 
launched into human history, the prin- 
ciple that every human being in every 
moment of his life is of supreme and un- 
ceasing and conscientious concern to the 
eternal God. 


REDEMPTION 


And finally, the Pilgrim had a principle 
of Redemption. That meant he was an 
optimist. Well, he was a limited opti- 
mist; that was the trouble with him, 
that is where we are sorry for him. The 
old Hebrew prophets were optimists, but 
they were sad optimists. They believed 
that the nations, the Gentiles, on the 
whole were going to the bad; they believed 
that Israel itself was going that way, and 
in the whole black heavens they saw only 
one point of light—a remnant out of 
whom there was to spring a new and 
divine Israel to command the empire of 
the world. They were optimists as much 
as they could be when they lived. Prob- 
ably if you and I had lived then we should 
have been nothing at all. And we shall 
be nothing at all now if we do not go be- 
yond their optimism. The Pilgrims were 
optimists in a limited way; they lived, 
they thought, in a world whose consti- 
tution and course filled them with gleom. 
Burns expresses their feeling on this 
subject with great fidelity: 

Lang syne, in Eden’s bonnie yard, 

When youthfu’ lovers first were pair’d, 

An’ all the soul of love they shar’d, 
The raptur’d hour, 


Sweet on the fragrant, flow’ry swaird, 
In shady bow’r: 


Then you (Satan), ye auld, snick-drawing dog! 
Ye cam to Paradise incog. 
An’ play’d on man a curs’d brogue, 
(Black be you fa!) 
An’ gied the infant warld a shog, 
“ Maist ruin’d a.” 
Now that was exactly the Puritan faith— 
*** Maist ruin’d a,’”’ but not quite. There 
was an election of grace, and out of that 
election of grace was to come the holy 
people, the glorious nation, to command 
the future, and make this whole world a 
temple of the Most High. 


THE MODERN INTERPRETATION OF THE 
FOUR PRINCIPLES 


These four principles—the sovereignty 
of God, the reality of sin, the process of 
the divine judgment, unceasing, omnis- 
cient, omnipresent, and the principle of 
Redemption—how shall we interpret 
them? Shall we carry them back into 
the seventeenth century and take them 
with the limitations which belonged to 
that time, or shall we take them on to 
the twentieth century and believe that 
God is the Father of lights, and that 
through all the decades he is pouring in 
new light upon mankind. Shall we take 
them as we find them here—a sovereignty 
of love over all mankind; God forever 
pledged as the friend of the race; sin more 
dreadful than ever Pilgrim or Puritan 
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dreamed, because it is contempt of a 
vaster ideal; judgment more universal, 
more constant, more significant; redemp- 
tion the endeavor of the good God for 
the whole race made in his image, created 
by his power; God to whom the race is 
responsible, the race to whom God is 
under the obligation of his own perfection! 


A GOSPEL FOR THIS WORLD 


These essential principles of the Pil- 
grim and Puritan faith constitute a gos- 
pel for this world. What we need today, 
my brethren—am I not right ?—what we 
need today everywhere in this country is 
to assert in the world and in the universe 
the supremacy of mind, the absoluteness 
of character, that the first and the last 
and the divinest thing in the world and in 
the universe is love. Do we not need to 
hold up an ideal that shall bring men un- 
der a new sense of the dislocation of life 
as they stand in the presence of the In- 
finite? Is it possible to be an American 
citizen, is it possible to be a father or a 
friend, a laborer or a capitalist, anything 
anywhere that implies humanity, without 
the sense of life’s significance to the Infi- 
nite Being? Is it possible for us to labor 
as churches of Christ for our own land, 
and all the teeming millions that seem to 
care nothing for us, and the whole world 
that sometimes looks like a cloud of flies 
floating in a poisoned atmosphere over a 
swamp—is it possible for us to pray for 
them, to toil for them, if we do not be- 
lieve that “the stars in their courses” 
are with us, that the currents of history 
are in our favor, that the whole sweep of 
God’s eternal life is working for re- 
demption ? 

Take the Reformation. These princi- 
ples in the great soul of Luther reformed 
Germany; and old John Calvin, against 
whom we all have said in our time hard 
words (and he deserves them), old John 
Calvin, immertal hero of the faith, did 
what he did for the world because of 
these four great positive principles burn- 
ing in his capacious understanding ; and 
old John Knox reshaped the life of a 
nation by them; and the Pilgrims, and 
later the Puritans, laid the foundation of 
our American life upon them. 


A GOSPEL TOO FOR THE WORLD TO COME 


Here, then, is a gospel for this world, 
and here I believe is a gospel for the 
world to come. We ministers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ know as no other per- 
sons in the community can what a paraly- 
sis has come over intelligent and thinking 
people in regard to the reality of the 
other life. So many doubt it; so few 
have any strong confidence in regard to 
it. Ob, my friends, it is because some- 
how we have gone away from the great 
faith of our fathers! No man who be- 
lieves in the sovereignty of mind and 
character in the universe, no man who 
believes that the deepest affliction of the 
race is its blasphemy against the Most 
High, no man who believes that through 
conscience the human and the divine are 
forever interlocked, and no man who be- 
lieves in the possibility of the translation 
of human character into the harmony of 
the divine—no man who has this faith can 
doubt the reality of the hereafter, or his 
own august, tremendous place in it. 

Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 


Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an end- 
less sea— 











ee — 
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fo a gn 2s Fa, 


Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the 
wrong— 
Nay, but she aim’d not at glory, no lover of glory 


she: 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 


The wages of sin is death: if the wages of Virtue be 
dust, 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the 
worm and the fly? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seas of the 
just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer 
sky: 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die. 
That is Tennyson beating out the last and 
divinest meaning of the Puritan heart of 


England. 
CONGREGATIONALISM MEDIATES THIS 
TWOFOLD GOSPEL 


You would not forgive me (I hope you 
would not) if I did not say finally that it 
is incumbent upon us all to bear in mind 
that this gospel for the world that now 
is and for that which is to come has been 
mediated to us by our dear and noble 
Congregationalism. We do not claim to 
be the church. We are willing to allow 
the equal dignity of other churches, of 
all other churches; but we claim a right 
to exist as a sister among them all. The 
ancient foe of the Pilgrim was, Episco- 
pacy. For the Episcopal Church as one 
communion among all the others, with 
equal rights and privileges and no more, 
I have nothing but honor. For the Epis- 
copal Church as animated by a prefer- 
ence for liturgy and a taste for ritual, 
and as the home of beauty I have noth- 
ing but honor. For the Episcopal Church 
as the nursery of learning and of saint- 
hood, and as the mother in recent years 
ot some of the great leaders of the sac- 
ramental host of God’s elect, Ihave again 
nothing but profound honor and grati- 
tude. But this church is still pervaded 
by the ancient and insolent error which 
wounded the feet of the Pilgrims and 
drove them from their homes. The Epis- 
copal Church still denies the validity 
of non-Episcopal ordination, denies that 
you and I have the right to be called 
ministers of Christ. Under the velvet 
glove of the new courtesy is the same 
old iron hand. And when we think that 
this New England of ours has been 
made into a psalm, sung round the world 
by the lovers of freedom and the lovers 
of faith, we. should be recreant to our 
duty, standing where we do tonight, if 
we did not reaffirm our love of our polity, 
if we failed to reconsecrate ourselves to 
uphold it as one great method of the 
kingdom of God. 


A NEW VISION OF OUR HERITAGE 
NEEDED 


In the Scripture lesson for the evening 
you observe that the captain said to 
Paul, “ With a great price obtained I this 
freedom.” Paul said, “I am Roman 
born.” The Pilgrims and the Puritans 
obtained this freedom—the freedom under 
whose magic touch Harvard arose, and 
Yale, and Williams, and Dartmouth, and 
Amherst, and Bowdoin, yes, and old 
Brown, for the Baptists are Congrega- 
tionalists—with a great price they ob- 
tained this freedom, and we are free born. 
Was that an empty boast of Paul? No; 
he meant it as an assertion, not only of 
his nobler privilege, but also of his vaster 
obligation. And we have inherited our 
polity, a polity that as the instrument of 
the gospel has done more in agiven period 
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of time for these New England states 
than any polity has ever done for any 
similar territory in the history of Chris- 
tendom! This polity, because of other 
problems and other controversies, because 
swept into the depths of difficulty by the 
stress of the time, this great heritage we 
have temporarily forgotten. May God 
forgive us! And here by the side of the 
ever-sounding sea, here in the atmos- 
phere of heroism at its best, here in the 
memories of a memorable and momen- 
tous time, may we have a new vision of 
the mission and the dignity and the 
power of our Congregationalism; take it 
and refill it as God’s cup for us, with his 
salvation, and pass it with joy to the lips 
of our fellowmen ! 





Another View of the Vermont 


Situation 


The present political campaign in Vermont 
is indeed exceptional, and it is not easy to 
describe it, as was attempted by one of the 
Vermont consulting editors in The Congre- 
gationalist May 24, without unconscious 
partisan bias. Someof your Vermont readers 
will agree with its statements; others will 
question some of them. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Proctor is an avowed supporter and 
Mr. Clement an earnest enemy of the present 
liquor law of the state; but Mr. McCullough 
has thus far failed to give any intimation as 
to his opinion, friendly or unfriendly, of that 
law; his silence being in exact conformity to 
his dodging the vote on high license at the 
last legislature. In justice to Mr. Clement it 
should be said that the emphasis in his 
speeches has been upon the evils of the present 
law and local option as the remedy. He pro- 
poses that every town which will vote for 
prohibition shall have it; but he offers as an 
alternative only a form of license which, as 
the latest license laws go, is weak and poor. 
His challenge to the partisans of the present 
law to prove that a majority of the voters 
today indorse it, by means of a referendum, 
is strong and just; and it cannot be longer 
evaded by the supporters of the present 
statute without a confession either of cow- 
ardice or a desire to prevent majority rule in 
the state. 

As to the “ harmlessness ”’ of Mr. Clement’s 
attacks on prohibition, from the view point of 
the writer of that communication, there is 
ample room for doubt. His campaign has no 
visible connection with recent enforcement of 
the law; it is rather the logical culmination 
of twelve years of steady effort through his 
newspaper, the Rutiand Herald, and the 
Local Option League. While perfectly sin- 
cere in his expressed convictions, there is no 
questioning the fact that the desire to defeat 
Mr. Proctor was a powerful motive ~bringing 
him into the fight at just this time. His ar- 
raignment of the prohibitory law of course 
seems severe to its friends, but, unfortunately 
for them, his charges are backed very largely 
by facts which have been for a long time fa- 
miliar. By his masterly presentation of his 
views—and no one who has heard him can 
question his great power with his audiences— 
he is rapidly crystallizing discontent with the 
present law into an organized movement for 
its repeal, the like of which has never before 
been seen and the future proportions of which 
cannot be now determined. The large clubs 
of his supporters which are organizing along 
the route of his travels, and the surprising 
ease with which he is securing delegations for 
himself in the nominating convention from 
strongholds of beth Mr. McCullough and Mr. 
Proctor, show the folly of attempting to mini- 
mize his work. 

There are in this state today many who 
claim the right to be numbered among friends 
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of temperance who find it impossible longer to 
champion the present law in its details and 
operation. They are against the saloon, but 
thoroughly out of sympathy with some of the 
leaders and methods of the Anti-Saloon 
League. They see with deep pain that the 
town and city agency is becoming increasingly 
corrupt and corrupting in its workings, espe- 
cially under the strict local enforcement of 
other features of the prohibitory law. They 
see what any one of ordinary intelligence 
knows, that through facilities for importation 
any man can with utmost ease secure all the 
liquor he wants at a few hours’ notice, and in 
a way which no state legislation can prevent. 
They are as reluctant to see a legalized saloon 
set up on Vermont soil as any one; but they 
believe that one of the gravest dangers of such 
a result is in the present reaction against blind 
idolatry of the present law and certain meth- 
ods for its enforcement which have outraged 
the moral sense of all fair-minded persons. 
They are ready to consider the question 
whether prohibition won through local option 
will not yield better results than the retention 
of a statute covering the whole state, concern- 
ing which the real will of its citizens has 
found no opportunity for expression for half a 
century. They object to being shut up to the 
alternatives of the present law and Mr. Clem- 
ent’s proposition until more light is had upon 
other possibilities. In simple jastice to this 
class of your readers, who may be more nu- 
merous than your editorial correspondent 
thinks, and among whom I am glad to place 
myself, I ask that you will give space to this 
view of our present situation. 
JoHN L, SEWALL. 
St. Albans, Vt., May 30. 





Some Notable Men in the South- 


west 


The appointment of Dr. Frank Strong as 
chancellor of the University of Kansas is the 
result of high-minded and painstaking effort 
on the part of the regents to secure a man in 
every way worthy of so great responsibilities. 
This election is especially satisfactory since 
it insures an administration boldly Christian 
in character. Chanceller Strong, a Yale grad- 
uate and doctor of philosophy, comes from the 
presidency of Oregon University. His prede- 
cessor at Lawrence, Dr. F. H. Snow, has ren- 
dered splendid service in behalf of the insti- 
tution. He is a member of Plymouth Church, 
and as citizen and teacher is greatly beloved. 

At a farewell dinner in honor ef Dr. Hop- 
kins, the “‘ various walks of life’ were well 
reflected in the hundred and more men who 
gathered at Hotel Baltimore. Rabbi H. H. 
Mayer of the congregation B’nai Tehudah, 
and Bishop Glennon of the Roman Catholic 
diocese of Kansas City were conspicuous 
guests. Their presence, moreover, was not a 
concession to the demand for the picturesque. 
The occasion was one of simple and sincere 
expression of neighborliness, and significant 
in the hint it gave as to the possibility of unit- 
ing the strong men of a community when 
opinion and ritual fail. As soldier and officer, 
Dr. Hopkins was entertained also by the 
Hutchinson Post, G. A. R., and by the Loyal 
Legion. At First Church the sadness of fare- 
well was necessarily deep. But such leave- 
takings win attention to the fact that after 
all nothing is so worth while as noble charac- 
ter. JoHN CorTToN. 





Arrangements are in progress ‘for hold- 
ing at the close of the present year the 
Fourth Decennial Conference of missionaries 
from all parts of India in Madras. The three 
previous conferences were composed of all 
such missionaries as chose to attend, but it 
is proposed that the next conference should 
consist of about 200 elected delegates from the 
various evangelical missions. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Jane Addams on Social Ethics * 


For the sake of emphasis it may be well, 
sometimes, to consider social morality as 
if it were something distinct from indi- 
vidual morality. And yet it must never 
be forgotten that the two are interwoven 
and inseparable. Forever is it true, as 
Phillips Brooks taught, that in the sym- 
metrical life lengtb, breadth and height 
are equal. Self.development, social serv- 
ice and faith in God—these are the three 
equal dimensions of the perfect life. 
Miss Addams, naturally, in her desire to 
exalt the claim of social morality, under- 
estimates the individual. Yet it is well 
that so earnest a message should be heard. 
For the rest of us are in danger of under- 
estimating the social demand. 

Democracy and Social Ethics is a vivid 
and forcible presentation of some new 
problems and new lines of conduct. No 
longer, for example, does the “ visitor” 
of the charity organization feel sure of 
her superiority to the washerwoman on 
whom she calls. “She recognizes that 
her hostess after all represents social 
value and industrial use, as over against 
her own parasitic cleanliness and a so- 
cial standing attained only through sta- 
tus.”” No longer does the college-edu- 
cated daughter acknowledge the claims 
of ‘‘the family” as supreme. With even 
greater authority comes to her the sum- 
mons to secial service. Not much longer 
will it be best to require that the domes. 
tic shall be a member of the household 
which she serves. Under the influence 
of the democratic movement she may de- 
mand her own separate home life and 
“control over her own time after the per- 
formance of certain definitely limited ser- 
vices.” Present methods are excluding 
the best working people from this class 
of occupation. 

No longer should the generous em- 
ployer who provides for the physical wel- 
fare of his employees expect from them, 
always, loyalty in case of labor disturb- 
ances. Even if their personal relations 
are friendly, social claims are more im- 
perative and the “‘sympathetic strike” 
may be a response to social ethics. In 
education also we must change our meth- 
ods and give to the working man and his 
place in the great system a dignity and 
meaning not now accorded to him, for 
“we have not yet recovered manual labor 
from the deep distrust which centuries of 
slavery and the feudal system have cast 
upon it.” In politics we should study 
the ways of the ‘‘ boss,”” who understands 
the people whom he manipulates and 
binds them to him by providing them 
with certain advantages which a good 
government could easily equal. 

Let not this bald statement of princi- 
ples alienate any one from consideration 
of Miss Addams’s presentation. What 
she says is of exceeding importance and 
there is a good reason given for every 
conclusion. She illustrates every step in 
her argument from life as she sees it. 
Her discussion of the servant girl ques- 
tion may seem disquieting, but it is a 
true presentation of cenditions. Her 


* Democracy and Social Ethics, by Jane Addams. pp. 
281. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 


plea for such an education of the work- 
ing man as shall enable him to realize the 
significance of his share in the world of 
industry and the dignity of manual labor 
is thoroughly rational and practical. As 
a sign of the trend of democracy the 
whole book is suggestive and hopeful. 
Its recommendations may be startling to 
our conservative minds, but they are 
doubtless in line with the present social 
movement, and they are of such impor- 
tance as to demand thoughtful, patient 
and open-minded consideration. 


The New View of the Old Testa- 
ment 


This volume,* ove of a series of hand- 
books in Semitics, illustrates the wide 
chasm which has opened between the 
popular ideas of the Old Testament and 
the conceptions of it held by scholars; 
and however varied the latter may be, 
they are nearly all on one side of the 
chasm. They regard the Old Testament 
literature in its present form as begin- 
ning with the prophets of whom Amos is 
usually regarded as the first. They sepa- 
rate the early narrative literature into 
documents, of which the Yahwistic is the 


- oldest, the product of the earlier period 


of the monarchy. The Elohistic is con- 
siderably later and is the product of a 
school of thought representing several 
writers, though there is not as yet agree- 
ment as to its date. Dr. Duff assigns it 
to a period just preceding the destruction 
of the northern kingdom, 722 B.C. The 
interpretation of the Old Testament is 
made to depend largely on the times in 
which it was produced. 

Dr. Duff essays to trace the develop- 
ment of the moral and theological ideas 
of the Hebrews in the growth of their 
literature along the line of their history. 
He describes the early Hebrew life and 
the literature which represents it; the 
prophets of goodness, Amos, Hosea, Isa- 
iah and Micah; the formal doctrinal 
teachers, the Deuteronomists; the theol- 
ogy and ethics of the seventh century, 
and lastly of the exile. An extended ap- 
pendix presents the analytical contents 
of the Yahwistic and Elohistic narra- 
tives, and of the original documents of 
Deuteronomy. 

The fruits of many years of study are 
here condensed into small compass, yet 
much that is of greatest value is in 
such popular form as to be available for 
the use of the ordinary Bible student. 
For example, in fifteen pages we have an 
interpretation of the book of Amos more 
illuminating and inspiring than we have 
found in entire volumes of commentaries 
on that prophet. This hand-book is a 
rich contribution to the modern school 
of Bible study. 


RELIGION 


The Sermon on the Mount, by Benj. W 
Bacon, D. D. pp. 262. Macmillan Co. $1.00. 
The first half of this volume contains a lecture 
delivered at Wellesley in which the results of 
* The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews, by Prof. 
Archibaid Daff, LL.D. pp. 304. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. 


the most recent critical studies are outlined in 
a semi-popular way. The last haif is a repre- 
sentation of the processes of the higher criti- 


cism. Dr. Bacon holds the work of the critic- 


to be restoration and defends his motive. The 
discourse on the kingdom of God is nota 
composition of the evangelists from scattered 
teachings of Jesus, and yet the inherent liter- 
ary structure and didactic purpose reveal 
some editorial work. Dr. Bacon characterizes 
these insertions as due to the misconception 
that Jesus was a legislator rather than a 
preacher. 

pevegte Be Reccares and Gospel 5 oy 


E. M. Duff and T. G. Allen, M. D 
Thos. Whittaker. $1.50 net. 


The doubt at once arises on opening such a 
demonstrative work on so dim a subject as to 
whether the author has not made out his case 
with greater clearness and more “ scientific ’”’ 
precision than the present state of experi- 
mental psychology warrants. And the doubt 
is not dispelled by a more careful reading. 
The volume is valuable as emphasizing a tend- 
ency of modern thought, and some of its 
illustrations of subliminal memory and telep- 
athy carry their own verification. Its com- 
parison of Christ’s psychic agency with that 
of the “‘ Eddyites” is discriminating. It is, 
however, a piece of loose writing, and the 
continuity is often broken by an unjustifiable 
insertion of new material in the proof-reading 
stage. 

The Jubilee of Work for You Men in 


North America. pp.500. International Com- 
mittee Y. M.C. A. 


It is good to have so full and accurate a re- 
port of one of the greatest religious conven- 
tions in history. The stirring and substan- 
tial addresses by eloquent men in all evangel- 
ical denominations, the thorough discussion 
of principles and methods, the special account 
of the jubilee commemoration services and 
the world survey by countries of the associa- 
tion movement, together with the appendix, 
showing the personnel of the convention, 
make the volume a valuable reference book 
for the Christian student and worker. 

Heeventy Harmonies, by Malcolm J. McLeod. 

pp. 124. Fleming H. RevellCo. 50 cents net. 
Sermons introduced with a prefatory note by 
Hon. John V. Farwell. Mr. McLeod has 
the vivid imagination and the accumulative 
memory of the popular preacher. He tlinks 
in pictures -and marshals illustrative inci- 
dents. The sermons follow a single line of 
thought and gain cumulative force by their 
progressive relation, and make pleasant and 
helpful reading. 


VERSE 


Poems, by Case, p- G. Roberts. 
Page & Co. $1. 

This gathering of the verse of several volumes 
into one gives a strong impression of the in- 
dividual quality and charm of the author’s 
work. It reflects both his love for the native 
soil and his experiences in the adopted en- 
vironment of New York. The power of see- 
ing the meaning and feeling the charm of the 
moment’s impression, either in the solitude of 
the woods and shore or the deeper solitude of 
the crowd, finds interesting embodiment in 
beautiful words. It is a book to the chosen 
pages of which the verse-lover will often re- 
cur with delight. 

‘ioems, 270. 

x —_ by Rot U ~~ lent Johnson. pp. 

The garnered verse of twenty years’ produc- 
tion. Theauthor hasthe lyric gift and the pas- 
sion of the true poet, and his work is finished 
and strong. His occasional poems are models 
of their kind, his paraphrases from the Ser- 
vian have caught the inspiration of their 
origin, and he has a true interpretative power 
of sympathy with nature. It is a book to be 
added with pleasure to the shelf of American 
verse. 


pp. 222. L.C. 


L Pastoralis, by Richard Wilton, M.A. pp. 
ei Methuen &'Co. London 


Selected from several volumes published by 
the author during the last thirty years. They 
reflect largely personal experiences and the 
meditations of an English clergyman, devout 
in spirit and sensitive to the beautiful in 
nature and art, and to the impressions of pure 
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and quiet home life. They are instinct with 
poetic feeling, and some of them, especially 
the sonnets, are wrought with a high order of 
skill. The author is especially happy in re- 
producing the atmosphere and suggestions of 
English rural scenery as they appear to one 
born and bred among them. 

here 4, Joel Swartz, D.D. pp. 237. H. T. 

Coate 
The spirit of these verses is good. Many 
of them were written for special occasions, 
others are interpretations or amplifications of 
familiar Bible words ; still others are temper- 
ance battle cries. In short, they are the expres- 
sion of earnest and affectionate thoughts in a 
medium of which the author has mastered 
only the outward form. But they may carry 
help by their substance to those who give 
them an attentive reading. 


FICTION 


Hardwicke, oy Henry E. Rood. pp. 312. Har- 

per & Bros. 50. 

The author is a journalist of experience, 
though still a young man, and a contributor 
to leading magazines. His hero is a young 
Presbyterian minister who has to contend 
against ignorance and bigotry in a little coun- 
try church. The meanness and severity of 
his persecution are so exaggerated that the 
book will have less influence than it should 
have with orthod x readers, while it has so 
much truth in it that it will irritate them. 
The ecclesiastical lawyer of New York city, 
who for a large fee prepares theological ques- 
tions to entrap and ruin the minister, is too 
much even for the credulous. But the story 
is thoroughly interesting; the main features 
of village life are natural and vivacious, and 
the practical Christianity is healthful and no- 
ble, though it is matched against a caricature 
of orthodoxy. 

Aneclot, a ner C. Price. pp. 464, T. Y- 
It is unusual in these days when the histor- 
ical romance dominates all fiction to find a 
novel of this type in which the historical 
background is made subordinate to the story. 
The plot turns on the emperor’s command 
that a catalogue raisonné of all the well-born 
girls in France should be made out and sent 
to him in’ order that they and their dowries 
might be assigned in marriage to the deseérv- 
ing officers of his armies. How nearly the 
beautiful Hiléne de Sainfoy came to being 
made a victim to this ruthless order, how her 
father saved her at the last moment, furnishes 
the turning point to this unusual and interest- 
ing story. 

Moxgeret Vincent, by Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

pp. 3 Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
A clever story, with characters. carefully 
studied and somewhat skillfally drawn. But 
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the bad ones are too mean to be really tragic 
and the good ones too innocent to gain the 
fullest sympathy. Besides, the effort is 
rather offensively patent to make piety ugly 
and worldliness winsome. 

Margaret Tudor, by Annie T. Colcock. pp. 

169. F, A. Stokes Co. $1.00 
The diary of an English girl who was im- 
prisoned with her lover by the early Spanish 
settlers at St. Augustine. Although only 
seventeen the heroine has more adventures 
than often come into half a dozen long lives. 
The author’s style is crude and awkward. 

The Coast of Freedom, by Adéle Marie Shaw. 

pp. 466. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. 
An odd mélange of buccaneers, wee fights, 
abductions, the search for sunken treasure, a 
youthful heiress to be done away with, Bos- 
ton in the days of the Puritan Commonwealth, 
the witchcraft delusion, Indian attacks on 
outlying towns, and a thread of love story 
running through all. It is rather exciting, 
moderately interesting, highly improbable. 


EDUCATION 

oa Soar Per pology ey) by Lightner Witmer. 
A text-book with few definitions but abound- 
ing in experiments, figures and charts. An 
outline introduction to psychology. The 
course of analysis presenting the essential 
features of apperception, attention, the range 
and limits of consciousness. Theaim is not so 
much to make a manual for authoritative ref- 
erence as to aid in the formation of correct 
habits of study and observation. 

Bg e, by Frank G. Carpenter. 

ook Co. 70 cents. 

The "enthor’ 3 plan is to take children on a 
personally conducted tour over Europe and 
to nmake the countries real tothem. He gives 
not only vivid descriptions of scenery, but 
also practical talks on the commerce and in- 
dustries, showing why cities have become 
great through their geographical position. 
Twelve colored maps contain every impor- 
tant town, river and railroad line, and the 
illustrations are new and interesting. 

Civil Government in the United States, b 

George H. Martin. pp. 335. American Boo! 

Co. 90 cents. 
A revision of a standard work, whose ex- 
tensive use as a text-book has already proved 
its worth. The present edition brings it up 
to date and adds a complete index. 


Seated Work in Arithmetic: Eighth Year, 
8 otk . Baird. pp. 159. American Book Co. 


This last volume of a series wisely reviews 
the essential parts of the lower grades and 
adds thorough treatment of the principles 
belonging to the eighth year of grammar 
schoo!s. The metric system and the elemen- 
tary principles of algebra are clearly given. 


pp. 456. 





Book 


Miss Agnes Repplier is to travel in Europe 
fora year. But her essays in American pub- 
lications will go on as usual. 


Bret Harte’s last book was a continuation 
of his Condensed Novels, with parodies of 
Kipling, Conan Doyle, Anthony Hope and 
Hall Caine. 

The department of literature in Columbia 
University plans to establish a new Journal 
of Comparative Literature under the charge 
of Professor Woodbury, the head of the de- 
partment. 


If bulk counts, one of the biggest books in 
the word must be that scrap-book in which 
the Emperor William is gathering up for the 
instruction of the Hohenzollern family all the 
comments of American newspapers on Prince 
Henry’s visit. 


Rev. Dr. James Stewart, whose magnifi- 
cent work at Lovedale, in South Africa, is 
the admiration of all parts of Christendom, 
has just completed his Duff Lectures at Glas- 
gow, in which he dealt most fully with Afri- 
can missions. The series of lectures will 


shortly be published. 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler has promised a 


Chat 


volume of reminiscences for autumn publica- 
tion. They will be glimpses from an extraor- 
dinarily rich life, which has come into 
cordial relations with some of the most re- 
markable personalities of the generation. 


Beginning with the July number The Forum 
will be issued four times a year instead of 
monthly. It is intended to make it a review 
and outlook of the progress of the world. 
Each of its nine departments will be under 
the care of an editor of special qualifications 
for his share of the common work. 


The last number of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies issued includes, along with a 
valuable bibliography of the writings of all 
students in the university’s department of 
history, politics and economies, several of the 
many tributes paid to Prof. H. B. Adams, 
whose premature death was so great a blow 
to the university and to his many friends and 
former students. Professor Adams was a 
scion of a fine old Amherst Congregational 
family, and always stood for a broad, vital 
type of Christian faith. His service as an 
inspirer of youth and as an organizer of his- 
torical investigation made him an important 
figure in the educational world. 
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I will both lay me down in peace and 
sleep : for Thou, Lord, only makest me to 
dwell in safety. 





It is because God is awake that men 
can sleep.— William Henry Phelps. 


It is an unquiet faith which cannot 
trust God to bring good out of evil, to 
overrule mistakes and teach through er- 
rors. And how shall we persuade our- 
selves that we can do this at life’s end, if 
we are too perturbed to do it when the 
evening comes? If He can do the best 
the case allows with the mistakes of a 
lifetime, why not with the blunders of a 
day ? 





Tired in the work, but not of it.—Rob- 
ert Morrison. 





Yet no worker is safe until he is also 
sure of God: and that sureness he learns 
in the silence, when the day is done.— 
John E. McFadyen. 


Loosed from other things, the thoughts 
go home for rest. In God the blessed 
man finds the love that welcomes; there 
is the sunny place, there care is loosed 
and toil forgotten, there is the joyous 
freedom, the happy calm, the rest and 
renewing of our strength—at home with 
God.— Mark Guy Pearse. 


Thou who art light, when dim 
Are all earth’s ways, 

Hear Thou our evening hymn 
Of happy praise. 








When in soft-breathing sleep 
Cares are forgot, 

Thou wilt our slumbers keep ; 
Thou sleepest not. 


So, while earth-passions die, 
Earth-sorrows cease, 
Lapped in thy love we lie; 
Thou art our peace. 
—Isaac O. Rankin. 


Did God care to paint the sky of an 
evening, that a few of his children might 
see it and get just a hope, just an aspira- 
tion, out of its passing green and gold 
and purple and red? And should I think 
my day’s labor lost if it wrought no vis- 
ible salvation in the earth ?—George Mac- 
Donald. 


We look back upon the ended day 
and find no peace, O , until we 
turn to Thee. Forgive us our missed 
opportunities, our forgetfulnessof Thee, 
our impatience with people and with 
work, and all neglects and transgres- 
sions that have marred our steward- 
ship this day. Blot out our sins for 
Jesus’ sake. When we lie down to 
sleep send peace of mind and sweet 
repose, and, if we wake ere the day 
dawns, turn our thoughts to Thee. 

tend compassion this eventide to all 
the needy and forlorn and heavy- 
hearted. Bring back the. wanderers 
from earth’s pathsof sin. Give aid and 
cheer and good success to all who work 
sac Thee for the coming of Thy 

Make our beloved sharers 

riches of Thy grace. Bring us 

fo the morrow ready and ea er to do 
will, Through our iator 

bie § Redeemer, Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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The old order of farming 
is passing away before 
broad gauge methods. Here and there is 
evidence of skilled workmanship. New 
products are cultivated by methods which 
experiment stations have tested and ap- 
proved. Where this is done by indus- 
trious and sagacious men, abandoned 
fields bloom again with signs of thrift. 
What about the caltivation of Christ’s 
vineyard? Its general condition is as 
bad as the farms, if what everybody says 
is true. Is it not likely that cause and 
remedy lie along similar Jines? Old 
ways of farming parishes both in coun- 
try and city are becoming obsolete and 
ineffective. Experiment stations have 
been making some failures and a few suc- 
cesses for the past generation. Let us 
have more of their work, and test their 
best ideas in fields now more or less aban- 
doned and discouraging. Let us have in- 
dustrious and scientific farming of these 
parishes by skilled workmen. It may 
cost a little more than we have been pay- 
ing, but one principle of skilled farming 
is that its results justify expenditure. 
Let us have trained men and women who 
will faithfully cultivate these communi- 
ties according to the best ideas of Chris- 
tian nurture—at least long enough to pro- 
duce one crop of Christian families. Op- 
portunities are plenty, but skilled la- 
borers are all too few. 


Skilled Farming 


The Toga Clericalis 


Wherewithal shall we be clothed is a ques- 
tion regarding which the Connecticut clergy 
are taking thought. The state being already 
agitated over representation, both town and 
gown problems are before it. The fact is, 
“the cloth” is under criticism. A Canadian 
delegate at Portland made merry over the 
“‘ variety of ministerial neckties” observable 
there, and it must be confessed that many 
divines seem never to bave read that branch 
of pastoral theology contained in Dr. Holmes’s 
Rhymed Lesson. The ministry, after all, is 
a dignified profession, and the eternal fitness 
of things calls for a certain dignity in its 
dress—to say nothing of the fact that parishes 
have a rooted belief that a man’s garments 
are in some respects a test of character. 

But another phase of the subject is more 
generally discussed. Yale University is mak- 
ing rapid strides in the use of academic robes ; 
and as a recent governor of the state declared 
that “ Yale is the biggest thing in Connecti- 
cut,” it is not strange that her example is 
potent. United Churcb, New Haven, and 
First Church, Hartford, among cthers, have 
adopted the Genevan gown, while brethren 
elsewhere are known to be casting furtive 
glances toward it. Professor Tucker used 
to advise his Andover students, if so dis- 
posed, to procure one, hang it up in the ves- 
try and let the congregation become used to 
seeing it, on the same principle that a shy 
horse is familiarized with adrum. Far from 
this practice being a new departure, it is a 
return to old paths. Our fathers were used to 
a gown, and the gravestone of the first pastor 
of Salisbury is adorned with a rude carving 
of His Reverence set forth in pulpit robes. 
The writer ventures no opinion for or against 
ministerial vestment. There is nothing in the 
United States Constitution, so far as he is 
aware, prohibiting a clergyman from wearing 
collars that button behind, if he feels more 


heavenly-minded thereby; while Dr, Dexter 
goes so far as to declare that a man might, if 
sound in doctrine and polity, remain a Con- 
gregational minister in good standing, though 
enrobed as by 25 Hen. VIIL, c. 19, with 
““Chasuble, Albe, Amice, Stole, Maniple, and 
Zone, with two blessed Towels and all their 
Appendages.”’ J. 0. G 


The Litchfield County Oratorical 
Contest 


The second annual oratorical contest among 
Litchfield County school boys was held at 
Winsted. This isan enterprise for stimulat- 
ing the talent of public speech so that the 
standard set by Bellamy, Backus, Beecher, 
Bacon and Bushnell of this old mountain 
county may continue to be as high as its hills. 
The University Club, through a public-spir- 
ited member, offered three prizes of $25, $15, 
and $10, respectively, in gold, which were 
handsomely cased in morocco and suitably in- 
scribed. Objection has been made that boys 
preparing for college cannot spend time on 
oratory; but this is offset by the fact that 
nothing gives a lad so good standing in college 
as this very oratorical drill. So twenty-one 
boys entered for the race. A large audience 
greeted the young Ciceros, and all acquitted 
themselves well. The fresh subjects somehow 
won the day, being the town representation 
question in Connecticut, which took a prize on 
each side of the line, and forestry as a profes- 
sion. The first honor went to Sydney Dodd 
Frissell, son of Principal Frissell of Hampton, 
who is fitting at Washington, Ct. The second 
went to W. A. Swett of the Gilbert School, 
Winsted ; and the third to J. W. Cone of the 
Robbins School, Norfolk. G. 


The East Hartford Bicentennial 


For sixty years after the settlement of Hartford 
the people on the east side of the Connecticut came 
by ferry to hear Thomas Hooker or other worthy 
preachers, either in First or Second Churches. But 
at times it was too difficult or dangerous to cross 
the river, so they petitioned the General Court in 
1694 for a minister to be settled on its east side. 
The Third Ecclesiastical Society was formed in 
1699, the first minister engaged in 1700, and the 
chureh organized in 1702. This became the First 
Church of East Hartford when the latter was made 
a separate town. 

The church celebrated its bicentennial May 25-27. 
Rev. T. J. Holmes, pastor 1861-72, preached on 
The Church of the Living God. Letters were read 
from Rev. Richard Meredith, who came from the 
Methodists in 1878, and from Prof. C. 8. Nash, 
D. D., of Pacific Seminary, pastor 1884-90. The 
Sunday school celebration filled an afternoon. At 
a musical service, with a chorus of sixty voices, 
greetings were brought from First Church, Hart- 
ford, by Prof. M. W. Jacobus, and from Second 
Church by Dr. E. P. Parker. 

Later sessions included greetings from the daugh- 
ter churches in South Manchester and Hockanum 
and from the Episcopal and Methodist Episcopal 
churches of East Hartford, by their several pas- 
tors; Recollections of Dr. Samuel Spring—whose 
notable pastorate extended from 1833-61—written 
by his daughter, Mrs. Mary Spring Corning; and 
a remarkable historical address by H. D. Olm- 
stead. Interesting ceremonies took place in con- 
nection with the marking of the site of the Old 
Meeting House under the auspices of the Daughters 
of the Revolution. The bicentennial exercises 
closed with an address on The Modern Religious 
Feeling, by Dr. Willard Scott. 

A feature of the celebration was the loan exhibi- 
tion of antiques, which included colonial furniture, 
china and metals, among them the violoncello used 
in the Old Fort Church and the pewter christening 
bowl. The local choir was re-enforced by the 
Methodist and Episcopal choirs and the Tempo 
Quartet of Hartford. 

During the 154 years covered by records, 1,940 


833 


have joined the church on full communion and 933 
have acknowledged the covenant. The present, 
under the able leadership of W. B. Tuthill, is 
worthy of its heritage. 7. Cc. BR. 


A Memorable Pastorate 


The resignation of Rev. C. W. Morrow from the 
pastorate of the old Second Church at Norwich 
comes at the end of nine years’ fruitful service. 
The interior of the house of worship has been 
renovated and improved; a fine parsonage given 
the society; the Sunday school rooms have been 
remodeled and refurnished; and severa! legacies 
added to the permanent fund. Most satisfactory 
gain, however, has been along spiritual lines. Two 
hundred and twelve persons have united with the 
church, more than half on confession, and the Sun- 
day school has made a net gain of 100. Two large 
and flourishing classes have been taught by the 
pastor and his wife. 

Mr. Morrow has not been given to sensational- 
ism, but has continued to hold his audiences by the 
power and beauty of the truth, faithfully presented. 
Genial and sympathetic, outside the church he has 
been a man among men, and has given time and 
energy to service on the school board and as a 
trustee of the public library. B. 


The Fruit of Work by Seminary 
Students 


About fifty-five years ago a Sunday school was be- 
gun in a schoolhouse midway between Windsor and 
Hartford. The schoolhouse being no longer avail 
able, a Baptist chapel was moved from Rainbow 
to its present position near Wilson station in De- 
eember, 1900, and put in attractive and convenient 
condition. Sunday, Apr. 27, a Union church of 
thirty-one members was organized. For the last 
five or six years students from Hartford Seminary 
have held preaching services, and for the past year 
Rev. G. W. Owen and his wife have lived in the 
neighborhood, while pursuing studies at the semi- 
nary. Itis largely due to his wise leadership that 
the enterprise finds itself in this excellent condition, 
in a pleasant and growing community. % 





State Meetings 
BHODE ISLAND 


The uplands around Kingston Hill were 
garbed in rich green when the state conference 
convened, May 27, with the historic church of 
Kingston, where it held its first meeting. The 
present building was then ten years old, but 
the church spiritual began its organized 
history in 1695. The general theme of the 
program was The Kingdom of God. The 
devotional half-hours were tuned to it by 
chosen texts; sub-topics were in accord; the 
speakers kept on the key, and a sustained 
harmony was held throughout. Dr. E. L. 
House was moderator. 

Prof. C. 8. Beardslee of Hartford Seminary 
gave an address of scholarly simplicity and 
impressiveness on The New Testament Exhibit 
of the Kingdom. Prof. William Macdonald 
of Brown University spoke on The Depend- 
ence of the Kingdom on the Churches. It is 
gratifying to find so strong a personality com- 
ing into close touch with our state body. Dr. 
C. S. Maefarland of Malden, Mass., made a 
strong plea for adequate care of child life in 
our churches. Secretary Barton showed the 
power of the kingdom among the nations. 
Rev. T. N. Owen preceded the Lord’s Supper 
by aspiritual address on the relation of prayer 
to the continual coming of the kingdom. 

The extension of the kingdom was consid- 
ered in the work of the Rhode Island Branch 
of the W. B. M. of home and foreign missions. 
Mrs. E. T. Root presented the work of the 
Woman’s H. M. Association. The Sunday 
school work at large was vividly presented 
by Supt. G. C. Haunof Wisconsin, who showed 
how the society saves the churchless pioneer 
outposts by its Bible schools in the public 
schoolhouses. 

These opposing forces of the kingdom were 
considered: Mormonism by Rev. A. S&S. 
Hawkes, who formerly lived in Utah; Intem- 
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perance by Rev. A. B. Cristy, superintendent 
of the state Temperance League; Social Hin- 
drances to the Kingdom by Rev. J. W. Fobes. 
Rey. F. J. Goodwin crowned the program of 
prepared addresses by a hopeful treatment of 
The Kingdom’s Present Power and Prevailing 
Progress. 

The hospitality of people and pastor was 
indicated in the way the assembly room of 
the town library was turned into a flower- 
trimmed banquet hall for generous spreads, 
beside the ample home welcome. 

Inconnection with the conference the ninety- 
ninth annual session of the State Home Mis- 
sionary Society was held Its report was 
cheering, one feature being a basis of co- 
operation with the National Society, so simple, 
flexible, and satisfactory that it may well be 
the ideal plan for all other states. The Rhode 
Island Congregational Historical Society also 
held its annual meeting in connection with 
the conference. The State College of Agricul- 
ture, located at Kingston, extended its hospi- 
tality to delegates, and asked the co-operation 
of the ministers in the proposed series of re- 
ligious addresses throughout next year. 

A unique system of union Bible study was 
reported by Rev. T. Root. Over fifty con- 
ferences have been held in fifteen different 
localities for the study of the gospel of John 
according to outlines prepared by Professor 
Nourse of Hartford Seminary. Articles pre- 
pared by local Biblical scholars have been 
published weekly. The conferences were ad- 
dressed by professors from Hartford, An- 
dover, Newton Center and Yale, and by 
Rhode Island pastors. A longer list of well- 
known Biblical scholars have consented to 
speak at the conferences the coming year. 
An outline of study by Professor Riggs of 
Auburn is to be used this season. The plan 
and the pushing of it toits present stage of suc- 
cess are due to Rev. T. Root, secretary of the 
local committee. The conference adjourned 
to meet with Union Church, Providence, next 
June. Its autumnal session will be held at 
Union Church, Newport. F. B. P. 


MICHIGAN 


Ideal weather; ideal preparation by the 
pastor, Rev. A. Binkhorst, and the church, 
not only creating an atmosphere of cordial 
hospitality, but also revealing tactful care in 
details of public servics; an ideal program of 
constructive character, grouped about the 
central thought—The Revival We Need—to- 
gether combined to make the sixty-first annual 
meeting of the Michigan Association of St. 
Johns of large interest and profit. 

The opening sermon by Rey. R. W. Me- 
Laughlin, simple, strong, fervent, gave a 
strong spiritual initiative to the sessions. 

The veteran pastor, R-v. F. W. Bush, and 
Prof. E. C. Goddard of the State University 
were chosen moderators. The report of the 
registrar revealed increase in church member- 
ship and decrease in both Sunday school and 
Eadeavor membership. Michigan is to be 
credited with one-fifteenth of the gain of 
church membership reported in the Year-Book, 
about the same proportionate loss in the Sun- 
day schools, and a greater relative loss in 
Endeavor Societies. The year was notable 
fer church and parsonage building. 

Especially helpful was the service of Prof. 
E. I. Bosworth of Oberlin Seminary, who 
again took charge of the four devotional 
hours. Simple, direct, profound and quicken- 
ing, his messages, though at the close of pro- 
tracted sessionr, always had the hearing of 
the full association. 

The papers were of a high order. The 
revival of Biblica) study along historical lines 
was presented ina discriminating one by Dr. 
J. W. Sutherland, and along devotional lines 
a second vital paper was read by Rey. C. 
DeW. Brower. If these did not dovetail with 
nice precision, they combined to satisfy those 
of divergent attitude toward the Scriptures. 
A brief felicitous word was added by Rev. 
C. S. Patton in recognition of the large reve- 
lation of God in the human soul in all ages 
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and the relation of that fact to a right under- 
standing of the Bible. 

Other papers of merit following the keynote 
of the meeting were by Rev. F. E. Carter on 
Christian Activity in the Saving of the In- 
dividual, which was aggressively and warmly 
evangelistic in its tone; by Rev. B. H. Burtt 
on Biblical Preaching, in which he dwelt 
upon Professor Phelps’s well-known definition 
of a sermon with marked ability, and was re- 
enforced by an admirable ten-minute address 
by Rev. W. H. Pound. Compact in statement, 
clear in thought and cumulative in power 
was the paper by Rev. A. G. Beach of Ypsi- 
lanti upon Ministerial Power. This group 
had a fitting conclusion in the address of Rev. 
N. S. Bradley on Christian Activity in the 
Saving of Society. 

Home Missions showed a gratifying income 
and the accumulation of a comfortable re- 
serve fund in their interest. Forceful ad- 
dresses were by Secretary Warren and W. H. 
Strong of Detroit. Sunday schools received 
attention in a résumé of the work of the year 
by Chairman Hadden of that committee and 
in his appeal for better teaching of the Word; 
by Superintendent Ewing, in a vigorous set- 
ting forth of needs; and by Missionary Bag- 
nall, who described a signal work of grace in 
Oscoda County. Foreign missions were ef- 
fectively presented in Dr. J. F. Loba’s stereop- 
ticon views of India. 

Of large interest was the educational hour, 
culminating in a spontaneous movement to 
wipe out the debt of Benzonia Academy, 
which was accomplished with despatch. 

Steps were initiated towards instituting co- 
operative ministerial aid through an annuity 
plan; also to extend the privileges accorded 
licentiates ; to remove through legislation the 
Gretna Green on our Western shore; and to 
further the cause of church federation, the 
latter by the appointment of seven delegates 
to a coming state convention. 

The social feature of the occasion, a recep- 
tion by the Men’s Club, with Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton as toastmaster was an assured suc- 
cess. aS PH 





Record of the Week 


Calls 


BEATTY, SQUIRE T., Monona, Io., to Bowdle, 8. D. 
Accepts. 

BELANGER, J. ALPHONSO, Wallingford, Vt., to 
Wells River, Vt., and Poquonock, Ct. Accepts 
the former. 

BOLSTER, FRELON E., formerly of Millinocket, Me., 
to Sheffield, Mass. Accepts. 

Brown, ViIcToR F., First Ch., South Milwaukee, 
Wis., to Atchison, Kan. Also to Platteville, Wis. 

BROODLEY, GEO., to Phoenix, Can. Accepts. 

BRUNO, FRANK J. (not Burns), accepts assistant 
pastorate First Ch., Waterbury, Ct. ; 

BUTLER, JAS. E., Sheridan, Mich., to Belding. Ac- 
cepts. 

CrowpIs, EDWIN G., Hartford Sem., to Central 
Ch., South Bend, Ind. Accepts. 

CurRRY, J. D., to Chewelah, Wn. 

Datrns, CHAS. H., Weatherford, Okl., to Gaylord, 
Mich. Accepts. 

DopGk, AUSTIN, Burlington, Mass., to S. Killingly, 
Ct. ‘ 

GAYLORD, EBER W., for nearly 12° years pastor at 
North Amherst, Mass., to Plainfield and Hawley. 
Accepts, to begin July 1, 

GILLETTE, EDWIN C., Southfield, Mass., accepts 
call to North Canaan, Ct., not Canaan, as recently 
stated. 

HARTWELL, ARTHUR E., Epsom, N. !1., accepts 
call to Jamaica, Vt. 

JOHNSON, WM., pastor for four years of Olive 
Branch Ch., St. Louis, Mo., to Meadville. 

KELLOGG, H. MARTIN, McIndoe Falls, Vt., to Val- 
untown Ch., Ekonk, Ct. Accepts. 

KNODELL, JAS. R., Santa Cruz, Cal., to city mission 
work, Seattle, Wn. 

OBENHAUS, HERMAN F. A.,. Prescott, Wis., to 
Hope Ch., West Superior. Accepts, to begin work 
about July 1. 


SALLMON, WM. H., Second Ch., Bridgeport, Ct., to 


presidency of Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Accepts. 

SAVAGE, JOHN W., Bristol, N. H., to 8, Lynde- 
borough. Declines. 

SNOWDEN, FRANK R., Belview, Minn., to Morris- 
town and Waterville. Accepts. 

STOCKWELL, Cyrus K., Vicksburg, Mich., to An- 
gola, Ind. Accepts, and is at work. : 
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STOKES, W. T., Brooklyn, N. Y., to Mt. Sinai Ch., 
Miller’s Place. 

TAYLOR, W.A., Gilbert Plains, Manitoba, to Garvin 
and Custer, Mian. Accepts, and is at work. 

THAYER, CHAs. S., Yale Sem., ’95, to become 
librarian and professor of bibliography at Hart- 
foid Sem. Accepts. 

TOLSON, GEo. T., Pacific Sem., to Fitchburg, Cal. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

WILDER, CHAs. S., Turner, Me., to Limington, 
where he formerly served five years; also to Har- 
rison. Accepts the former. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BENTALL, ALFRED, o. Sherman, Mich., May 13. 
Sermon, Dr. W. H. Warren; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs, C. W. Dunn, Demas Cochlin, Stephen 
Vaughan and Wm. Ewing. 

BICKNELL, JOHN, o. Cummington, Mass., May 29. 
Sermon, Rev. C. H. Hamlin; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Calvin Keyser, H. E. Thygeson, John 

* Pierpont, F. K. Sanders and Prof. living Wood. 
Mr. Bicknell is under appointment from the trus- 
tees of Jaffna College, Ceylon, for five years’ serv- 
ice in that institution. 

CooPER, SAm’L B., i. First Ch., N. Brookfield, Mass., 
on its 150th anniversary. Historical address, Dr. 
Lyman Whiting; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. B. 
Bassett, A. W. Hitchcock, L. W. Snell, J. L. Sew- 
ailand G. O. Jenness. 

EDWARDS, L. A., McGill Univ., Montreal, Can., o. 
Winthrop, N. Y., May 13. Sermon, Rev. H. G. 
Rice; other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. W. Harden- 
dorf, A. M. Wight, W. P. Begg and Sec. Ethan 
Curtis. 

JONES, J. OWRN, i. Wallingford, Ct., May 22. 

OWEN, Epwarp P., 0, Manchester, Okl., May 20. 
Sermon, Rev. W. F. Harding; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. W. Naylor,O W. Rogers, J. H. Parker, 
W. O. Rogers. 

Resignations 

Dawson, Wo. L., North Ch., Columbus, O., to take 
effect on or before Sept. 1. 

DICKINSON, SELDEN C., Mt. Vernon, O. 

EDWARDS, ROSINE M., principalship of Woodcock 
Academy, Ahtanum, Wn., and will remove to 
Pendleton, Ore. ‘ 

EXTENCE, GEO , Eastlake, Mich., and will go into 
business. 

HitcucocK MILAN H., Hubbardsten, Mass. 

MARSHALL, HENRY G., withdraws resignation at 
Cromwell, Ct. 

MoRROW, CORNELIUS W., declines to withdraw 
resignation at Second Ch., Norwich, Ct. 

SEWALL, JOHN S., professor of sacred rhetoric 
and oratory and lecturer on pastoral theology at 
Bangor Sem , defers date of his resignation for @ 
year, at the request of the seminary’s trustees. 


Summer Supplies. 

BLoom, A. WILBUR, recently of E. Troy and Lafay- 
ette, Wis.. at National City and E. San Diego, Cal. 

Brown, Rost. E.,, Yale Sem, at Mt. Washington, 
Mass. ‘ 

BUELL, SETH H., Yale Sem, at Ashville, N. Y. 

Cask, HERBERT E. B., Hartford Sem., at Meshan- 
ticut, R. 1. ; 

CASE, SHIRLEY J., Yale Sem., at Bapt. Ch , Provi- 
dence, R. I. Z 

CLARK, JAMES S., Hartford Sem., at Vershire, Vt. 

Cook, Harry B, Yale Sem., at Altmar, N. Y. 

Cross, JuDSON L., Yale Sem., at Morris Cove, Ct. 

ENNIS, MERLIN, Yale Sem., at Hawkins, Wis. 

GREGG, Jas. E., Yale Sem., at Errol, N. H. 

LEAVITT, GEzo. W., Hartford Sem., at Ragged Isle, 
Me. 

MANN, GEO. E., Bangor Sem., at Burlington, Me. 

MARGRETT, A., at Watford, Can. 

MAXWELL, CHAS. H., Hartford Sem., at Mononga- 
hela, Pa. 

MILLS, HERBERT L., Hartford Sem., at Lacrosse, 
Ind. 

PETTENGILL, DAVID L., Bangor Sem., at Oxbow, 
Me. 

PoTTER,CLAYTON J., Hartford Sem., at Dorset, Vt. 

RAEB, I. T., Hartford Sem., at South Bend, Ind. 

REID, D. H., Phoenix, Can.,to Nelson, until a pastor 
is secured. 

Scott, EVAN W., Yale Sem., at Bethany, Ct. 

SIBLEY, JOSIAH, Yale Sem., at Presb. Ch., Susa, 
Cal. 

SMITH, HENRY F., Yale Sem., at Rumford Point, 
Me. 

STRAYER, LUTHER M., Hartford Sem., at 8S. Egre- 
mont, Mass. 

Woopcock, Albert C., Chicago Sem., at Oswego, 
Tl. 

YaRROw, ERNEST A., Hartford Sem., at Pittston, 


Me. 
Anniversaries 


MACON, GA., the 34th of the church and 13th of the 
pastor, Rev. J. R. MeLean, Apr. 17-21. Fea- 
tures were: a lecture by Rey. H. H. Proctor on 
The Black Man’s Hope, a sequel to The Black 
Man’s Burden, and greetings by pastors and 
choirs of five sister churches. 

MILFORD, CT.,Plymouth, the 160th of organization 
and 12th of the pastorate of Rev. C. E. Upson 
early in May. 

NEw HAVEN, CT., Davenport, Rev. G. F. Prentiss, 
pastor: the 40th of organization, early in May. 
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FOR YOU! 


“If this summer is as hot as last, I 
shall simply die.’’ 

These words fell from the lips of a 
middle.aged woman one sunny morning 
last April. Why did she look forward 
with dread to the beautiful summer days? 
Did she expect to spend them in a great 
city, toiling in shop, or kitchen, or laundry? 
Had she little children whose only play- 
ground was the paved street and who, on 
stifling nights, perched on the fire-escape 
for a breath of air? By no means. 

This woman spent the months from 
May to October in the country. Her 
food was cooked for her. She sat on a 
shady piazza, clad in fresh, dainty gar- 
ments. She took daily drives through 
fragrant woods or by the murmuring sea. 

She slept at night in a room kept cool 
by an electric fan. Yet this was the per- 
son who declared that she would “simply 
die” if the mercury climbed to a higher 
notch than usual. 

Suppose she should change places, for 
a single day, with some respectable, hard- 
working mother who never leaves the 
city, but labors un- 





months from a broken ——>——— 
hip, and was just able to | fi) 
walk a little, was de- | 
lighted with the view of 
green fields and blossom- 
ing plants. One can 
hardly realize what it 
means to a person who 
has been shut in for 
months in a small tene- 
ment, where hardly a |p 
glimpse of sky is seen, 
to visit our beautifal 
Franklin Park. 

During those two weeks 
of excessive heat last July 
500 mothers and children 
took the sail to Nantasket, and 5,260 per- 
sons enjoyed the Franklin Park picnics. 

The crowning joy comes to those who 
are permitted to spend two weeks at 
Rosemary Cottage in Eliot, Maine. 

Go with us through a narrow street. 
There is not a blade of grass nor a tree 
anywhere to be seen, nothing but brick 
walls. We enter a home. A sickly, dis- 





mother said: ‘‘Howit can beso very hard 
for an honest man whois willing to work to 
get his living in this country where there 
are so many rich peopleand so much money 
I cannot understand.” She and the chil- 

| dren spent two weeks at Rosemary, and 
| during their absence the father found em- 
: ployment. The wife came back refreshed 
}in body and spirit, and gratefully re- 
marked: “I feel 





complainingly, week 
in and week out, 
grateful if her chi!- 
dren may occasion- 
ally escape from the 
oppressive noise and 
heat. Would not the 
lady of leisure then 
appreciate the 
blessed work of the 
Fresh Air Fund? 

One who is in a 
position to know said 
lately: ‘‘ Life in the 
tenement-house dis- 
tricts bodes ill for 
the summer’s rate of 
mortality. For with 
the present high 
prices of living, 
many theusands 
herded away in the tenements will be ill 
nourished and unable to face the summer 
heats.” Here is an additional reason for 
making an appeal more urgent than usual. 

The simplest form of ministry during 
the summer, costing only ten cents, is the 
open car ride into the suburbs. Next 
come the day excursions down the harbor, 
er to Franklin Park, the cost of the latter, 
including a substantial midday meal, be- 
ing only thirty-six cent«. 

A woman, who had s:ffered for many 
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couraged looking woman meets us. In 
three rooms live father, mother and six 
children; their support is seven dollars 
a week. The mother and children were 
invited to Rosemary Cottage for two 
weeks. Can any of us understand what 
that meant to this family? The mother, 
with tears of gratitude in her eyes, said: 
“‘It seems too good to be true! I prayed 
last night that God would help me, for it 
did not seem as if I could suffer this way 
and live.’”’ Her prayer was answered. 

For this vacation of a 
mother or child the modest 
sum of seven dollars covers 
the entire cost of trans- 
portation and board. 

Lack of employment is 
often the keenest trial in 
the life of the worthy poor. 
Take a typical case. The 
father was sober and in- 
dustrious, but had been out 
of work for six months. 
There were five children, 
one a blind cripple, the old- 
est twelve, and the young- 
est an infant of three 
weeks. The discouraged 


~~ 


; strong enough now 
to do my work.” 
Does it pay, think 

| you, to put new life 

and hope into a home 
like that ? 

The native place of 
the guests at Rose- 
mary shows that its 
ministry is to those 
who constitute the 
best material for the 
making of American 
citizens. Of 1,540, 
1,077 were born in 
Boston or Massachu- 
setts, and 53 in the 
other New England 
states. The next larg- 
est number was 122 
in New Brunswick, 
108 in Scotland, 99 in England, 48 in Scan- 
dinavia, and 23 in Germany. 

Therefore an appeal is made to the ear- 
nest people who are working for civic 
righteousness, as well as to those who 
believe in Christian philanthropy, for cor- 
tributions to the Fresh Air Fund. 

May there be many who will manifest 
their generosity in the spirit of those who 
sent with their gifts the following mes- 
sages: 

““We have today received your favor 
and take pleasure in answering your ap- 
peal by an increase of our subscription 
over last year, inclosing to you our check 
for $20.” 

‘“‘A year ago we hardly expected to be 
able to double our subscription this year, 
but God has sufficiently prospered us, and 
we take great pleasure in inclosing check 
for $40. We feel that the Fresh Air Fund 
is one of the most worthy charities we 
know.” 

Contributions should be sent to D. W. 
Waldrop, 14 Beacon Street, Room 62, 
Boston, Mass., and will be promptly ac- 
knowledged. 


The illustrations in this article are of Rosemary 
Cottage, Eliot, Me., and view eounpected therewith. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale in Chicago 

No map who has served as preacher for the 
university has exerted such an influence on 
the students as Dr. Hale. So many wished to 
hear him that for two Sundays he occupied an 
immense tent on the campus. His sermons 
have been intensely practical, and have ap- 
pealed to the young people as few sermons 
do. Those acquainted with university life 
say that such deep religious interest as is now 
showing itself among the students is unusual. 
Dr. Hale was in great demand for social visits 
and addresses outside the university. He 
expressed surprise and pleasure in the devel- 
opment of the university. 


Well-deserved Honors 

Professor Dewey of the chair of philosophy 
has been made directer of the University 
School of Education, in place of Col. F. W. 
Parker, deceased. His department will em- 
brace all the minor schools affiliated with 
the university, from the kindergarten to the 
school for the training of teachers. The 
South Side Academy, in which special atten- 
tion has been given to fitting young men for 
college, and the Normal School will be merged 
inthis School of Education. Professor Dewey 
is a writer on educational topics and has 
given a great deal of study to the philosophy 
of teaching. 


New Buildings 


The university is now: at work on five 
buildings, and plans have been drawn for 
half a dozen others, among them a building 
for the Law School, to cost $200,000. By re- 
cent purchases the university has acquired 
land which gives it a frontage of seven blocks 
on the Midway Piaisance. To carry out all 
the plans of its president it will need a much 
larger campus than it now has and twice as 
many buildings as are now occupied or in 
process of construction. 


Garrett Institute 


This theological school, which is part of the 
Methodist University at Evanston, has just 
held its Commencement. The feature of 
chief interest was an address by Rev. Edward 
S. Ninde, son of Bishop Ninde, in favor of 
higher criticism. The address was heartily 
applauded. Mr. Ninde claimed that the stu- 
dent should have liberty to investigate the 
Bible as thoroughly as he investigates other 
books. Coming as this address does so soon 
after the withdrawal of Professor Pearson 
from the academical department of the uni- 
versity, because of his inability to accept the 
deity of the Saviour, and after the resignation 
of Professor Horswell of the Oid Testament 
department, because of reported restrictions 
on his liberty to give the latest results of 
Biblical research to his classes, it would seem 
to indicate that the university and its alumni 
have no intention of placing any obstacles in 
the way of thorough investigation, or of in- 
fringing upon liberty of instruction. The 
resignation of Professor Horswell is univer- 
sally regretted, and, if accepted, will be ac- 
cepted only because he declines to withdraw 
it. 





A Notable Temperance 
Gathering 


Mechanics Hall, Manchester, N. H., so far 
as known, enjoys the distinction of giving 
place for the first free and amicable public 
discussion of the two sides of the liquor ques- 
tion in the United States. The idea origi- 
nated with Rev. Thomas Chalmers of this 
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city, who presided, and announced the pur- 
pose and scope of the meeting. The first 
speaker was David W. Perkins of Manches- 
ter, long the champion of local option. He 
commended the Healey license system, which 
he believed, if administered in conformity 
with law, would advance the cause of sobriety 
and temperance. The speakers for prohibi- 
tion were Rev. Messrs. J. H. Robbins, D. C. 
Knowles, E. C. Strout, W. H. Allison, G. B. 
Merritt, Hon. D. C. Remick and ex-Gov. D. H. 
Goodell. These ably presented an array of 
argument and statistics under the two sys- 
tems resulting from careful investigation in 
different states, to show that prohibition, not- 
withstanding its failure entirely to suppress 
the traffic, is better for the general welfare 
than any kind of license, and that under 
license the laws restricting it would as surely 
be broken. After the discusssion written 
questions were in order, and Mr. Perkins was 
kept busy fora long time answering them. 
N. F. CG. 





Semi-Annual Meeting of the 
Woman’s Board 


Central Church, Lynn, opened wide its 
doors on the morning of Thursday, May 29, 
and the gracious welcome expressed by Mrs. 
Weeden was manifest all through the day. A 
large audience attended the morning session 
and in the afternoon all available standing 
room was in requisition. Miss Stanwood gave 
a brief account of the winter’s work. For the 
first seven months of the present financial year 
the receipts from regular contributions have 
been $57,904 13; for special work not assumed 
by the board, $2,888.59; from legacies, $23,- 
263.77. 

A discussion was conducted by Mrs. C. H. 
Daniels upon the topic Our Great Responsibil- 
ity: its extent; its limit. Helpful suggestions 
were presented from three standpoints—that 
of board officers by Miss Child, that of branch 
officers by Mrs. James L. Hill, that of auxili- 
aries and individuals by Mrs. A. A. Lincoln. 

The names of two new missionaries under 
appointment were upon the program—Miss 
Olive S. Hoyt for Japan, who was unable to 
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leave her work in Mt. Holyoke College to be 
present, and Miss Adelaide S. Dwight for the 
Western Turkey mission, who came from Mor- 
risville, Vt., where she is teaching, to attend 
the meeting and to tell why she goes to the 
foreign field. 

The three addresses by missionaries were 
of exceptional interest. The King’s Messen- 
gers in Chinese Homes was the title of an 
account of the work of three native Bible 
women, given by Mrs. George H. Hubbard of 
Foochow, China. ‘More and more,” she 
said, “the foreign missionary is to teach and 
train the few who shall go forth and with 
greater skill than the foreigner can attain 
unto teach the many, and thus be the sav- 
jours of their country.” 

Dr. Robert A. Hume of Ahmednagar told of 
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A Year of Grace in India, asserting that the 
famine had brought wonderful opportunities 
to Christian workers there, enlarging their 
understanding of the situation, their infia- 
ence, courage and wisdom. More than $1,000,- 
000 relief money was sent from this country, a 
large part of which was administered by mis- 
sionaries. The non-Christians saw, as never 
before, that the missionaries are their friends 
and benefactors. He said: ‘“* Now is the cru- 
cial time for India. The opportunities for all 
manner of Christian workers are simply mar- 
velous.”’ 

Miss Ellen M. Stone was welcomed in a 
regular missionary meeting for the first time 
since her return. The board appreciates her 
opportunity with popular audiences and the 
way in which she improves it, and has not 
wished to divert her from such efficient serv- 
ice. My Captivity and Its Les-ons furnished 
her theme, and she held the audience spell- 
bound, not so much by a succession of thrill- 
ing incidents as by the lessons she drew from 
the facts which she gave. 





Closing Days at Bangor 
Seminary 

The Commencement program was consider- 
ably médified by the death of Professor Paine, 
who had been expected to conduct two public 
examinations, to give the annual reception to 
graduates and alumni, and to preside at the 
graduating exercises. Examinations in his 
department, as well as the public exercises, 
were omitted and the usual reception was 
turned into an informal memorial service. 

The Senior Class received their fellow-stu- 
dents and visiting alumni in the new Crosby 
Reception Rooms, which demonstrated their 
usefulness during the week as a place for 
social reunion and general convenience. The 
public examinations, a feature which always 
commands interest, this year gave unusual 
satisfaction to official visitors and alumni. 

The service in memory of Professor Paine 
attracted a large audience and was full of 
deep and pathetic interest. Professor Chap 
man of Bowdoin presided, and gave an elo- 
quent and impressive eulogy. Former pupils, 
among them Rev. Messrs. Norman McKin- 
non, Charles Harbutt, F. A. Wilson and Prof. 
C. A. Beckwith, also spoke. Mr. Beckwith 
read from letters written by Professor Paine’s 
Yale classmates, class of 1856. Senator De- 
pew and several other famous men are mem- 
bers, yet several letters spoke of Professor 
Paine as the most highly cultured ofall. The 
addresses emphasized what all his pupils 
know to be true: his rare capacity for impart- 
ing knowledge and for rendering even the ary 
things of church history fascinating and prof- 
itable; and his deeply religious nature, hid- 
den, perhaps, from those who knew him only 
by repute, bat patent to all who came in close 
touch. His inspiring chapel talks centered in 
the divine fatherhood, the topic of his last 
address being All My Spriogs Are in Thee. 
A formal memorial service, at which his life 
will be carefully and adequately reviewed 
is planned to be held during the next schoo! 
year. 

At the literary exercises of the Alumni As- 
sociation, Dr. F. N. Peloubet, ’57, in a practi- 
cal and witty address, compared Sunday 
school and day school methods, much to the 
credit of the former. Rev. F. A. Wilson, 
’77, in an address on Social Life as a Factor in 
the Working Church, drew this distinction: 
“The test of social life is not, Is it p pular? 
but, Isit Christian? It must be uplifting, ear- 
nest, helpful, pure.” 

At the alumni business meeting these sub- 
jects were discussed: the advisability of 
changing the date of Commencement week so 
as not to conflict with the Massechusetts Gen- 
eral Conference; the possibility of securing 
an arrangement with the trustees whereby 
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Closing Days at Bangor 
Seminary 


(Continued from page 837.) 


the association should be brought into closer 
touch with the administration of seminary 
affairs. 

The alumni banquet was held in the gym- 
nasium. Professor Sewall presented diplo- 
mas. Addresses were by Rev. Messrs. A. J. 
McGown, Henry Jones, Norman McKinnon, 
F. A. Wilson, G. M. Woodwell; for the fac- 
ulty, Prof. F. B. Denio, who reviewed ten 
years of substantial progress; and, for the 
graduating class, Josiah Poeton. There was 
a confident tone throughout as to the need of 
the seminary, its progress and future useful- 
ness, The question of removal was not even 
discussed, but Mr. Woodwell promulgated a 
** Bangor plan,” suggesting that the New Eng- 
land seminary problem be solved by giving 
the students a few months at each institution, 
thus securing the advantages of each semi- 
nary, and preparation for the itinerant life 
of the modern preacher. 

An interesting feature was the twenty-fifth 
anniversary reunion of the class of 1877 at the 
home of Professor Beckwith. 

Professor Sewall, who has served the semi- 
nary in the chair of homiletics and pastoral 
theology for twenty-seven years, tendered his 
resignation, to take effect a year hence. De- 
spite the depression caused by this and by 
the death of Professor Paine, the gatherings 
were helpful and hopeful. There are indica- 
tions that Maine pastors particularly are re- 
viving their interest in and loyalty to the 
seminary, and there is already promise of a 
good entering class next fall. It was gener- 
ally felt that if the trustees are fortunate in 
providing the right men for the vacant pro- 
fessorships, the seminary will continue the 
upward move which has characterized the 
last two years. 

Of the seven graduates Messrs. Poeton, 
Peterson and Jennings settle in Maine par- 
ishes, and Bowlby in Vermont. Messrs. 
Thorpe, Gould and Schneider have summer 
parishes and expect to continue their studies 
elsewhere in the fall. The total number of 
students for the year is twenty-three. J. P. 





Commencement at Hartford 
Seminary 

Campbell Morgan struck the keynote of the 
Commencement program when he emphasized 
preaching as the essential and crowning ele- 
ment of the minister’s work. While the teach- 
ing function of the church was emphasized 
last year, and missions the year before, this 


Commencement showed that even more is the 
seminary the school of the preacher. 
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Monday was largely occupied by public ex- 
aminations. In the evening the chapel was 
packed for Mr. Morgan’s address upon New 
Testament preaching. Speaking directly to 
students and younger ministers, he assured 
them with true Irish wit, yet with no less the 
vision of a prophet, that “the future of 
preaching is yet before it.” As he pictured 
the,consecration, simplicity and confidence of 
apostolic preachers, he especially urged that 
one’s preaching be only of those truths that 
are for him certainties. 

Next morning, as Professor Merriam pub- 
licly examined the Seniors in Pastoral Care, it 
became evident that the type of preaching for 
which Dr. Morgan pleaded was the type held 
up in the seminary classrooms. 

Tuesday afternoon came the annual meet- 
ing of the Alumni Association, in which the 
topic, Requirements for Church Membership, 
was opened by Rev. G. W. Winch, followed 
by Rev. G. W. Fiske. The succeeding dis- 
cussion was full of interest, especially the 
plea of Prof. Williston Walker for the use of 
the catechism. At the anniversary dinner 
in Case Memorial Library 200 alumni and 
friends sat with trustees, faculty and gradu- 
ating class. Rev. H. H. Kelsey presided. 
Professor Jaeobus, as acting president, called 
attention to the seminary’s large enrollment, 
in which all regular students, with but one 
exception, are college graduates, and the con- 
sequent high scholarship; to its ircreased 
faculty and enlarged curriculum, together 
with the helpful association with the Bible 
Normal College, and the general spirituality 
and harmeny of the seminary life. Other 
speakers represented the board of trustees of 
Yale and Pacific Seminaries, and of Trinity 
and the Bible Normal Colleges. 

The day exercises of the Senior Class were 
followed by reunions of the various classes 
and the meeting of the board of trustees, at 
which Rey. C. S. Thayer, Amherst, ‘86, Yale 
Divinity School, ’95, and a former fellow of 
Yale, was elected librarian and professor of 
bibliography. The afternoon was occupied 
by the Pastoral Union’s meeting. 

At the graduating exercises Pres. Henry 
Hopkins of Williams College gave the address, 
on One Essential Requisite ‘for the Christian 
Ministry, which he found contained in Paul’s 
advice to Timothy to “cast out all fear.” In 
opposition to the fears engendered by our 
higher learning and civilization, the minister 
must place an optimistic, buoyant, hopeful 
and free gospel. Dr. Jacobus, in his charge 
to the graduates, urged that they hold before 
them Christ’s motive—“ not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister”—with a ministry of 
spiritual intensiveness that shall preach noth- 
ing which has not been experienced and lived, 
but with a spirit of extensiveness which com 
prehends the whole power of Christ’s kingdom. 

He then conferred the degrees. Twenty- 
three graduated, the largest class in the semi- 
nary’s history, seventeen received the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity, the remaining six being 
given certificates of graduation. Other degrees 
were: Bachelor of Religious Pedagogy toa 
graduate of the Bible Normal College, Bach- 
elor of Sacred Theology to two former grad- 
uates of the seminary ; and Bachelor of Philos- 
ophy to Rev. Samuel Simpson, Hartford, ’94. 
The prizes for the year are: the William 
Thompson prize in Hebrew to Richard S. M. 
Emricb, class of 1904; the Hartranft prize in 
evangelistic theology to Charles M. Weodman, 
elass ef 1902; the Greek prize to Edward D. 
Gaylord, class of 1902; the Turretin prize in 
ecclesiastical Latin to Lilla F. Morse, class of 
1902; the John S. Welles fellowship to J. Les- 
lie French, class of 1902. E. D. G. 





The Anglican bishop of Calcutta, writing 
in The Zezana, says, “There has not arisen 
within my knowledge a single instance in 
which a missionary, by actual or alleged in- 
discretion, since I have been in India, has 
incurred the censure or even the criticism of 
the government.” 
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The Business Outlook 


The anthracite coal strike is still about the 
only disturbing feature in the entire situation. 
Crop prospects are excellent, monetary con- 
ditions are comfortable, confidence is strong, 
and the position of the staple industries and 
the great activity of the railroads all point to 
unusual prosperity. Although it is too early 
to figure on the corn, oats and hay crops, it is 
generally believed that, as we had a disastrous 
crop failure last season, this year’s harvests 
will be norma! at least. Retail trade in some 
lines has been retarded by unseasonable 
weather, but in such cases the movement of 
these goods has simply been deferred. 

In iron and steel the boom continues. Pig 
iron production is on an enormous scale and 
prices for all finished products are firmly held. 
Textile mills are fairly busy, but dry goods 
and woolen goods might be more active from 
jobbers’ hands. Building materials and lum- 
ber are in active demand. The boot and shoe 
industry is about the only important one in 
the country not in a satisfactory position. 
Speculation in raw wool is not on a large scale, 
manufacturers buying supplies only as needed. 
The prospects for a large cotton crop are ex- 
cellent. Failures last week were somewhat 
larger than for the corresponding week last 
year, but liabilities in most cases were not 
large. 

Money rates grow easy as we get into mid- 
summer and the right borrower is readily ac- 
commodated at a comparatively low rate. 
The security markets both in Wall and State 
Streets have ruled exceedingly dull. Trans- 
actions have averaged unusually small in vol- 
ume, and the bulk of the business has origi- 
nated and ended with the professional trading 
e‘ement. With peace declared in South Africa 
and a settlement of the anthracite coal strike, 
it is highly probable that we shall have a 
much better stock market during the current 
month. 


In and Around Boston 


The Young Men’s Congregational Club 

Once a year the Young Men’s Congre. 
gational Club puts on its best clothes, invites 
its best girls, and indulges in all the other 
felicities of ladies’ night. Last week’s as- 
semblage at the Brunswick was made notable 
by the guests, music, the graceful presiding of 
President Hayward and the excellent speak- 
ing. Rev. W. A. Knight was chaplain, and 
Bishop Lawrence and Miss Hazard, president 
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of Wellesley, divid«d the honors after dinner. 
The latter emphasized the desirability of some 
secondary line of activity to which a business 
man or a busy housewife should devote her 
superfluous time and energy. The former 
talked about the church in business and busi- 
ness in the church. 


Preachers in Central Pulpit 

Boston is indebted to Central Church for 
the opportunity of hearing some interesting 
visitors. Fullowing Mr, Horder, the English 
hymnologist, came Dr. Josiah Strong of Our 
Country fame, and last Sunday President 
Raymond of Union College, whose impressive 
personality added weight to his strong mes- 
sage. During the next three Sundays Rev. 
J.S. Zelie of Schenectady, Dr. J. L. Jenkins, 
recently of Portland, and Rev. S. H. Woodrow 
of Springfield will be heard. There will be no 
services during July and August, 


A New Organ for Berkeley Temple 

Worshipers at this South End church were 
gladdened last Sunday by the announce- 
ment that a new organ is to be built there. 
Through Rev. W.S. Kelsey, associate pastor, 
a friend, whose name was not mentioned, has 
given $10,000, with instructions to build an 
organ of that value and at once. It is in- 
tended to make the dedication of this gift a 
part of the seventy-fifth anniversary, to be 
held in the early winter. 


The Congregational Element in the Browning 
Society 
The Browning Society still flourishes in 
Boston. Its annual meeting, May 27, at the 
Brunswick Hotel re-elected as its president 
Rev. C. L. Noyes of the Broadway Church, 
Somerville, and entertained as its guests Rev. 
W. Garrett Horder of London, Col. T. W. 
Higginson and the presidents of neighboring 
Browning societies. The poet looked down 
approvingly on the assemblage from his place 
of honor in a portrait wreathed in white, 
purple and yellow blossoms, and the tea table 
ornamented with the same colors reflected his 
reflections. 


The Ministers’ Meeting 

A bright and suggestive short talk on the 
missionary work of the.Sunday School Society 
by Superintendent Haun of Wisconsin pre- 
ceded Rev. C.S. Macfarland’s forceful paper 
on The Evangelism That Is Now Needed by 
Our Congregational Churches. The leading 
thoughts were that it must be deeply intelli- 
gent and reasonable ; it must be severe in con- 
trast to present preaching ; it must emphasize 
the sovereignty of God; it must be ethical, 
and it must touch man’s deepest nature. 


Where Unitarians and Trinitarians Fraternize 


The only vestige of anniversary week which 
remains to Congregationalists is the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Convention of 
Congregational Ministers, the organization 
which survived the separation between Uni- 
tarians and Congregationalists, and which 
has in its possession a considerable fund for 
the relief of needy ministers who have served 
as pastors in the state not less than ten years. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. C. S. 
Staples of Lexington, and reviewed the benefi- 
cent and embarrassing results of the right of 
private judgment as worked out in religion. 
The convention voted a committee, of which 
Dr. Hale is the head, to prepare a leafiet for 
popular use in Sunday schools upon the prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism. The officials 
were asked to consider the advisability of 
holding a public session on Sunday evening 
at the beginning or the close of anniversary 
week. Dr. F. L. Goodspeed of Springfield 
was chosen preacher for 1903, with Dr. D. S. 
Clark, Salem, as alternate. About twenty 
beneficiaries have been aided during the year. 





It is only recently that I realized the fact 
that it is a duty to be joyous.—President 
Hazard of Wellesley. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 9, 
10.30 a.m. Subject: Reports from meeting of Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society at syracuse. 

PROVIDENCE MINISTERS’ MEETING, June 9. Union 
meeting. 

TALLADEGA COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT, June 10. 

Ripon COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT, with inauguration 
of President Hughes, June 15-18. 

NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENCE, Lewiston 
Me., June 20-24. 

TRIENNIAL INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CON- 
VENTION, Denver, June 26-30. 

HARVARL SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, Cam- 
bridge, July 1-18. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Minneapolis, 
Minn., July 7-11. 

BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE’S UNION. International Con- 
vention, Providence, R.I., July 10-13. 

SILVER BAY CONFERENCE of leaders of young people 
in missionary work, July 16-25. 

FORWARD MOVEMENT, General Council, Silver Bay, 
N.Y. July 26-Aug. 4. 

NORTHFIELD STUDENT CONFERENCE, June 27-July 6; 
Summer Bible School, July 1-30; Conference o 
Christian Workers, Aug. 1-17. 

WORLD’s STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION, Soro, 
near Copenhagen, Denmark, Aug. 12-16. 

WORLD’s CONFERENCE Y. M.C.A., Christiania, Norway, 
Aug. 20-24. 

BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW, Convention, Boston, 
Oct. 9-12. 


AMERICAN BOARD, Oberlin, Oct. 14. 
a aw ENGLAND C. E. CONVENTION, Boston, Oct. 
te 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, New London, 
Oct. 21-23. 
waren BOARD OF THE INTERIOR, Chicago, Oct. 


STATE MEETINGS 


Springfield, 
Hartford, 


dune 10-12 


Vermont, 
June 17,18 


Connecticut, 








Deaths 


COLE —In San Francisco, Cal., May 27, Rev. H. Hammond 
Cole, formerly of Chelsea, Mass. 

TREFREN—In Linn, Mass., at the residence of her 
son, Hannah Osgood, widow of the late Deacon James 
Trefren, aged 82 yrs ,2 mos.,15 dys. Burial at Harmony 
Grove, Salem, Mass. 





REV. WILLIS D. LELAND, PH. D. 


Dr. Leland was born in Holliston, March 30, 1854; 
his boyhood was spent in Bosten, where his father, a 
member of the firm of Knowles & Leland, was a deacon 
in the Shawmut Church curisg Dr. Webb’s pastorate ; 
with this church he united in his twelfth year. He 

Taduated at the Boston Latin School, at Harvard in 

876, and at Andover in 1879. His first pastorate was 
at Amherst, N. ,» where he labored for four years. 
Returning to Boston, he won the degree of Ph. wv. at 
Boston University by hard study; in 1885 he was called 
to the Pilgrim Church in North Weymouth, where he 
remained for seven years, greatly beloved by the peo- 
ple. He supplied the church in Exeter, N. H.. fer a 
time, and in 1893 was called to the Pawtucket Church 
in Lowell, where he had seven years of marked success. 
The cburch was united and encvuraged to build the 
much needed house of worship, and the work of gather- 
ing the necess.ry funds devolved mainly upon him and 
was successfu:ly accomplished, in spite of failing health. 

In early life he had been fond of pedestrian tours and 
had tramped through the White Mountains for a vaca- 
tion, but soon after leaving Amherst a lameness devel- 
rt) d, which slowly increased until at length be was 
obliged to use crutches and, finally, to give up preach- 
ing. Two more years of failing health were bravely 
endured, and on May 15, 1902, the only possible release 


came. 

His death is a great loss both to the church and to the 
city, of whese civic problews he was an eager student; 
one of his last public addresses ou‘side his own pulpit 
was an earnest plea for the tenement house reform of 
which Lowell has so great nee’. Memorial services 
both in North Weymouth and in Lowell were largely 
attended. and warmest tribut:s of esteem were vatd to 
his worth. His heroism in the long struggle with dis- 
ease was alike an inspiration to his Sends and a mani- 
festation of the all-sufficient grace which it was his joy 
to preach. 

Mr. Leland married, in 1882,.Susan G., daughter of 
Rev. Frederic alvord, for manv years pastor of the 
First Church, Nashua, N. d.; to her is left the care of 
the two sons. whose life work it will be to rise up and 
call their father blessed by their lives and influence. 
His mother also survives him with a brother and three 
sisters to cherish the memory of a good citizen, a faith- 
ful minister and a loyal Christian. *G. H. J. 


MRS. HAMILTON B. STAPLES 


Died in Worcester, Mass., May 14, Mrs. Mary Clinton 
Beaples Staples, widow of J udge Hamilton Barclay 

es. 

Mrs. Staples was the daughter of the late Judge Charles 
Augustus Dewey of Northampton. 

In the personality of Mrs. Staples was a perfect blend- 
ing ofa ross | character and an unusuaily sweet and un- 
selfish disposition. The consistency of her vhristian 
life was appar nt to all who knew her. She connected 
herself at the age of seventeen with the First Church in 
Northampton, Mass ,and immediately began teaching in 
the Sunday school. With the ey pe of a very few 
years, when family cares required her absence, she has 
a continued that faithful work in Sunday 

0 


ol. 

After her marriage to Mr. Staples she removed to 
Worcester, when she transferred her connection with 
the Northampton church to the Central Church in 
Worcester. In the interests of the latter church she has 
always been most deeply absorbed, not forgetting to 
render active services in various other philanthropic 
works of her adopted city. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington S8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. 
and other special cies connected with cotabiioee 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 














To minister to the aged, the afflicted and the poor 
was to her a constant pleasure. M. 


SYLVANUS BACKUS. 

Died at his residence in Colchester, Ct., May 29, Sylva- 
pus Backus, in the eightieth year of his age. Mr. Backus 
removed to Colchester with his fami'y in the 60's and 
has ever since been esteemed as one of our citizens. Of 
positive and amiable Christian life, he beld for nearly 

hirty-five years a loyal and vital connection with the 
Congregational church, having served on its commit- 
tees, as superintendent of its Sunday school, ard for many 
years asa Sunday school teacher. His was that type of 
hristian faith which is assured of itself; he was always 
an interested stud+nt of current theological questions; 
happy in his religion os yin life and in the hope of 

Jory that be knew awaited him. By reason of declining 

eaith he had for some years: been missed from the 
activities of church and town, and passed away from his 
family suddenly, as he lay down to rest, as a child fall 
ing asleep. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary G. Randall, with 
whom he had been united for fifty-six years; by their 
sons, Mr. Carles L. of Andover, Ct, Deacon John K. 
of Colchester, Rev. Jabez Backus of Westport; by the 
daughters, Miss Clara E. of Colchester, Mrs Mary B. 
Moses of Waterbury ; and by three sisters, Miss Eliza- 
beth Backus and Mrs. Mary B_ Barstow of Norwich, 
N. Y., Mrs. Wm. Ely Gillette of Colchester. 
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To California, 
To Mexico, 


Southern Pacific 


To all Pacific Coast Points 


Steamers San Francisco to Hawaii, Japan, 
China, Manila and around the World 
Address for literature and information, 


L. H. NUTTING, G. E. P. A., 349 Broadway, New York 
E. E. CURRIER, N.E.A., 170 Washington St., Boston 


To the Orient 











California 


morning 
and 


evenin 
trains 


For busy people who want to 
make the journey quickly with 
the conveniences of luxurious 
travel. 10 a. m. 
Leave Chicago 4 8:00 p. m. 
11:30 p, m. 
VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The best of Everything. 

ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
ROUTE 


CUNARD LINE. 

















HEALTH, REST, RECREATION!! 
are assured under the most favorable 
conditions at ° 


Cambridge Springs, Pa., 
midway between Chicago and New York, 


on the 
ERIE RAILROAD. 
You ought to know all about it. 


Erie booklet, ‘‘ The Bethesda of 
the Middle West,” on application 
to the Ticket Agent or 


D. W. COOKE, General Passenger Agent, New York. 


VERMONT'S THE PLACE 
IN THE SUMMER TIME 


$4 to $10 a Week 
Send 4c. stamp for new illustrated 200-page guide 
book to resorts in the Green Mountaius and on shores 
and islands of Lake Champlain. 
T. H. HANLEY, N. E.P. A. 
Central Vermont Ry., 306 Washington St., Boston. 


SHORT EUROPEAN TOUR 


Small party sailing July 30. Holland, Belgium, 
London and Paris. Price $260. H. W. DUNNING 
& CO., 106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


England, Ireland, Scotland, Holland, Beigium, the 
Rhine, Germany, Austria, Italy, 


EUROPE $415 


Switzerland, France. All expert: 20 persons. 
8S. W. NAYLOR, dison, N. J. 


THE BRITISH ISLES 


Visited by small party (limited to 20) on 
TWO SPLENDID TOURS 
Sailing last of June and first of July, under leadership of 
REV. C. 8. MACFARLAND, Ph. D., 
of the Maplewood Congregational Church, Malden, Mass. 
Mustrated details of these and other tours to all parts of 
Europe, together with the“ Art of Travel” sent free. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, Ithaca, N. Y. 


























Largest New Twin-Screw Passenger St 3 from 
Boston to Liverpool via Queenstown, 600 ft. long. 
14,280 tons. All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms 
located on upper decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 
“TVERNIA” and “SAXONIA” fitted with Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Apparatus. 

IVERNIA, June 24, July 22. 
SAXONIA, June 10, July 8, Aug. 5. 

Steamer from New York every Saturday. 

ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agt., 99 State St., Boston, Mass. 





GOING TO THE CORONATION? 


Membership tickets to the American Rendezvous, 
London, England, $1.00 for two weeks. nd four 
cents (stamps) for illustrated book, Holidays in 
England, describing Cathedral Keute, P: 
Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts. ae lets 
Free) describi Harwich, Hook of Holland, 

oyal Mail ute Twin Screw ———— Line, 
England to Continental Europe. Address Great tern 
Ry. 0! gland, 362 Broadway, New York. 





oN EUROPE & ORIENT 


Zist Wear. Limited parties. Unexcelled 
oe%,* emen' Organized 





arrang’ ts. Terms reasonabie. 
and conducted by 





DR.and MRS. H.S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N.Y. 








Po all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago, 


7 June 1902 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WOMAN'S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Uhild, Home Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is repres-nted in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Jushua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin #. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
807, Oergregationss House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb 

. D., secretary; Charies E. Hope, Treasurer, United 
Charities Building, New York; kev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Builcing. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


HE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and onpper' of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools oston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C, E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Rvom 601 Congregational House. Annual member- 
ship $100; life membership $20.00. Mrs. Henry C. 
Delano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 


BO8STON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie. D. D., President; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer; B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
601 Congregational Hous’, Boston. A Congregational 
society devoted to the material, social, moral and reli- 
gious welfare of seamen. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Contribu- 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
— epee in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 61 wengregeas House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indiavs and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either o: 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congregs 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. S. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 

D., and Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
feast the management of the Trustees of the Nationa 

uncil).—Aids aged and disabled ministers and mis- 
sionaries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. 
Stimson, D. D., New York ; Field Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct.; Secretary, Edwin H. Baker, 
Greenwich, Ct. ; ‘treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, Hart- 
ord, Ct. Form of Bequest: “1 give to the Trustees of 
the National Council ef the Congregational Churches 
of the United States —— dollars, to be used for the 
purpose of Ministerial Relief.’’ Aljl correspondence 
should be addressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall 
8t., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Seott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which 1s in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools astemypy gt or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t is department 
are wholly Le ay by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All. contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. . Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary*and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department, 

The Business Department, in charge Of the Business 
M er, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, 

e Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 
pavers books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

‘ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ALL LARGE FORTUNES 


Have Been Made in Improved 


RealEstate 


We have a guaranteed twelve 
per cent. realty proposition we 
should be pleased to submit for 
your consideration. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO-DAY 











COURTLAND SPRUILL GASKILL & CO., 
1216 Pearl St., 
REFERENCE: 


Boulder, Colo. 
BOULDER NATIONAL BANK. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 15-21. Why Total Abstinence 
Is Be-t. Rom. 14: 13-23. 

It is best for one’s health. No young per- 
son possessing ordinary vigor needs the stim- 
ulus of alvohol. Even if some expert affirms 
that und-r certain circumstances there is a 
measure of food in aleohol, that form of nour- 
ishment should be reserved for extraordinary 
occasions and taken only at the advice of a 
trusted physician. To indulge occasionally in 
liquor when well is to make it less effective 
when in certain contingancies of life it might 
be profitably used as a medicine. 





It is best for one’s pocketbook. This asser- 
tion calls for no extended argument. The 
largest bill which this nation pays is that for 
alcoholic drink~—a bill of over one billion dol- 
lars annually. The average young man can- 
not afford to drink. The five or ten cents 
which he carelessly throws down for an oc- 
casional glass soon makes a neat little pile, 
amounting to dollars. Drinking also often 
entails other expenses consequent upon it, for 
the vice seldom flourishes apart from relation- 
ship to other expensive habits. 


It is best for one’s efficiency. Railroad com- 
panies and great industries today, if not by 
indirect influence, by specific rule enjoin upon 
their employees while in service total absti- 
nence. Worldly men realize that the brain is 
clearer and the hand steadier when a man lets 
liquor alone. If we want to reach the high- 
est level of our possible efficiency and stay 
there, whether we are brain worker or em- 
ployed in shop or office, we would better be 
total abstainers. 


It is best for one’s influence. A man counts 
fora greater power in the community when 
he has puta leash about his appetite. When 
the eold fact is before us all the time that 
probably seventy-five per cent. of the crimes 
eommitted in this country and fifty per cent. 
of the poverty and wretchedness are due to 
alcohol, it becomes a man to consider whether 
he will not free himself from any apparent 
responsibility for this state of affairs. Prob- 
ably most of the drunkards owe their start 
downward to the fact that they first partook, 
not so much because they had any strong crav- 
ing, but because they saw other men indu'g- 
ing and were led to imitate them. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, June 8-14 Cheerful Living. Ps. 103: 

1-22; Luke 12: 22-40; Phil. 4: 4-14. 

What is the root of Christian cheer? It neither 
despises comforts nor depends on them. Trouble 
as its opportunity for shining. 

[See prayer meeting editorial.] 


Why Drummond Omitted Some 
Truths 


Rev. Dr. John Clifford, the eminent London 
Baptist, recently gave his appraisa! of Henry 
Drummond, after the lapse of time and an 
opportunity to get a truer perspective. The 
Scotch evangelist’s range of infiuence, he 
thinks, was matched by its quality, and as 
this quality was of the highest, so its breadth 
also was of the widest. Coming to the eriti- 
cism of Drummond that he was defective in 
his doctrine of sin, Dr. Clifford replies: 


A man has to be’estimated as a teacher 
often by the wisdom which he shows in 
omissions, not merely by what he says, 
but by what he doves not say, and if the 
need of the hour is a certain specific one, 
then let that message be uttered apart 
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CHURCHES 


.& Book of about 50 designs and floor 
fu) plans sent free to pastors or sec- 
retaries of building com- 
mittees contemplating 
building. 
OMEYER & THORI 
- Church Architects 
St. Paul - - - 


N = TO THE. 





Minn. 


THRIFTY 


residents of Salt Lake City and valley are 
renumerative and safe, They borrow to 
build homes, bring new land under 
cultivation, invest in live stock, etc. 
Fourteen years of success in supply- 
ing conservative capitalists with high 
grade first mortgage securities warrants 
us in soliciting correspondence from 
parties having money which they desire 
toinvest in real estate securities of un- 
questioned safety. The charges for our 
services are moderate. References given. 
All Correspondence Promptly Answered. 


F. E. McCURRIN & CO., 
Investment Bankers Salt Lake City, Utah, 








from the current talk ofthetime. Every- 
body had been insisting upon the evil of | 
sin; Drummond gaw the ne-essity of in 
sisting upon the immediate availability of | 
the power of Jesus Christ in the man for | 
the conquest of sin. 
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THE TWO GREAT 
AIMS 


of a man's life are- pro-| 
tection for his family- pro- 
vision for himself. 
Endowment Assurance 
effects them both. 
Here is the result of Endow 
ment policy No.24/619 for 
$5,000 taken out 20 years 
ago at age 3): | 


OF We) | EY Roe] Ue) 


Thisis a return of all 


J.H.HYDE 


VICE PRESIDENT 


premiums paid with $2, 
5560.°° in addition; to say 
nothing of the 20 years 
life assurance. 


Send coupon below for partreulars 
of sucha policy issued at your Age 





THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 64 
120 Broadway, New York. 





Please send me information regard- 
ing an Endowment for 5 


if issued to a man ..years of age. 


Name 


Address.... 














F. A. Ferris & Company are not members of any Trust or Combine. 
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Furnish most appe- 

: tizing, healthful 
Ose F erris and invigorating 
articles for the daily 


H OaMs an d menu in every well 

regulated home. 
Bacon 3 3 We trust all the 
housekeepers who 
read this magazine will have their tables regularly 
supplied with the Ferris Brand. 

You can have the Ferris Famous Hams reg- 
ularly if you say you will. Any grocer or market 
will furnish them rather than lose your trade. Drop 
a postal for “ Table Hints,” a valuable book of re- 
ceipts, to 


F.A. FERRIS @ COMPANY, 

















A Man of Wealth 


said: “ Life Insurance is a wise business provision 
—I have large interests paying good returns, and 
by having my life insured, my fami y will not be 
obliged to sacrifice any of them.’ 


The Prudential 


Insurance 
Company 
of 
America 
| STRENGTH OF | 
John F. Dryden GIBRALTAR 
President ft \ } 


Home Ojifice 
Newark, N. J. 





Fill out this slip and send to us. 





Without committing myself to any action. I shall Le glad 
to receive, free, particulars and rates of Policies. 


Der’. 59. 





























262 to 274 Mott St., New York. 
[RemingtonTyp ewriters 
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Stand the Test of Time 

















WYCKOFF, SEAMANS @ BENEDICT 


(Remington Typewriter Company) 


327 Broadway, New York 








Special care is needed to keep hair sweet and clean in ho 
weather. A healthy scalp is essential to soft, bright hair. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


| makesa perfect shampoo. Cleansesdelightfully, removes dan- 


H 4 ; 25 cents at 
druff or excess oil, gives the hair the proper lustre. 25 cents at 
Speci ial Offer Our booklet and trial size package of Soap and Facial 

Cream ware for 5 cents to pay postage; or for 10 cents 


me and sam Facial Powder and Dental Cream. 


| THE ot JERGENS CO. C0., Sole Agts., Dept.61, Cincinnati, 0. 




















